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3. 


Analysis^ 

•  i  6 

I  will  concentrate  or.  utterance  VIII.1#204  ->•'4  shew  its  appro¬ 
priateness  as  an  account,  that  it  recognises  a  breach,  and  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  culpable  reason  for  that  breach  and  thereby  allies  its  speaker 
with  the  stor>  !ellor.  I  claim  fer  each  of  these  cumulative  features 
and  their  analytic  components  that  they  are  oriented  to  by  participants 
in  the  conversation.  In  analyzing  4‘204,  1  will  make  use  of  perspectives 
and  concepts  which  are  generally  useful  for  the  analysis  of  natural 
interaction. 


VIII. 1:20/ 


e»w  phob  kn*t 
visit  all  ov®r  market 


4  5 

pun  e 

D  PRT 


CTikran-vj 


(So),  [She]  (must  have  just)  went  visiting  around  the  market. 


Providing  accounts.  One  prominent  feature  of  conversations 
is  that  their  participants  orient  to  the  sequential  placement  of  the 
utterances  which  compose  then.  The  situated  intelligibility  which  an 
utterance  has  for  participants  frequently  depends  upon  the  particular 
ways  ir.  which  they  tie  that  utterance  to  particular  preceding  ones.^ 
Since  at  the  present  staye  of  our®  work  "tieing"  is  a  gloss  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  relationships  (some  unanalyzed)  among  utterances,  it 
might  prove  helpful  to  point  informally  to  an  instance  of  tieing 
without  analyzing  its  specific  features.  Consider  the  conversational 


1*. 

fragment  III.  l#333-3?5.  The  speaker  of  #3^5  clearly  made  use  of  *3?4's 
status  as  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  #33?. 


III.X 

#3^3 

M 

ba 

k  ew  my  ij 

< 

pin 

sa* 

nan 

T 

N  PRN 

to  be 

what 

Ba  Kaew 

,  what's  wrong 

with  you 

there? 

-3?4 

W1 

tun 

pimples 

#335 

W2 

turn 

me-j  p3- 

khwat 

pimples 

chiggers 

dig 

[Probably]  pimples  (from)  chiggers  burrowing  in. 


For  #334  to  have  this  status,  its  speaker  presumably  attended  to  and 
analyzed  #333  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  was  a^  a  question  which, 
b)  she  might  answer  by,  c)  saying  turn,  Ky  purpose  in  presenting  this 
.ragment  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  reader's  intuitive  recognition 
of  tieing.  It  might  well  b*  the  case  that  an  adequate  analysis  of 
the  specific  ties  among  IIX.l#3?3-335,  their  interactional  work,  and 
the  member  knowledge  which  they  imply  would  require  a  paper  no  less 
elaborate  than  this  one.  This  should  not  be  discouraging,  however, 
since  I  hope  that  the  analysis  of  #204  will  show  that  an  adequate 
account  of  a. single  stretch  of  talk  provides  procedures  and  results 
which  tell  us  things  we  would  otherwise  not  know  about  other  talk, 
about  conversation,  and  about  the  societies  in  which  both  occur. 


5. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  #204* s  ties  (both  forward  and 
back)  to  other  utterances  are  essential  to  all  of  the  analytic 
features  that  I  will  develop  in  this' paper. 

Re^'rdless  of  initial  lay  notions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  the 
case  that  st-etches  of  talk  are  typically  transparent  with  respect 
to  topic,  without  analysis,  III . for  example,  might  equally 
well  be  taken  as  being  "about"  pimples,  chiggers,  or  (a  boy  named) 
ba  kew.  This  observation  implies  that  it  can  be  a  participant's 
task  as  speaker  to  constrain  and  as  l_stener  to  analyze  the  topic  or 
focus  of  an  utterance  or  of  a  stretch  of  talk. 

In  the  utterances  which  precede  VIII.1#204,  C  repeatedly  calls 

attention  to  a  single  feature  of  his  story  the  elapsed  time  for  which 

the  speaker  of  #204  accounts.  That  C  does  this  in  #196b: 11-17, 

#196d,  #198:8-12,  and  #201  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  graduate 

9 

student.'  I  mention  this  not  merely  to  be  generous,  but  as  evidence 
of  our  claim  that  public  data  and  procedures  permit  cooperative  work, 
and  to  support  my  hope  that  analysis  of  a  conversation  need  not  re¬ 
quire  conventional  ethnographic  knowledge  of  the  language  or  culture 
of  its  speakers.  This  is  a  hope,  not  a  conviction,  because  it  seems 
likely  that  participants  themselves  require  detailed  knowledge  of 
their  language  and  culture  in  order,  in  this  instance,  to  analyze 
C*s  utterances  f:r  their  references  to  elapsed  time.  That  an 
American  reader  can  also  recognize  the  focus  on  elapsed  time 
does  not  imply  that  he  must  have  used  the  same  cultural  and  linguistic 
resources  in  order  to  do  so.  My  understanding  of  what  the  Lue  re¬ 
sources  are  is  presented  in  Appendix  A,  I  have  segregated  them  there 
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VIII. 1 

1 

2  3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

#19  6b 

caj 

P*j  sy • 

nan  pa* 

kap 

ba*w  li 

• 

kab 

c 

to  go  buy 

11 

CNJ 

cigarettes 

and 

a 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

an 

ka?  fa*j 

ni 

ko* 

ba* 

le*w 

j*9 

Batches 

PRT 

fear 

NG 

fast 

even 

15 

16 

17 

sy* 

lot  thi*p 

hy* 

buy 

bike 

INDR 

[fie  sent  her]  to  go  buy  naapla  and  cigarettes  and  Batches „  [Ke 


was]  afraid  (that)  [she]  wouldn't  be  quick, 

so 

[he]  bought  [her]  (a) 

bike. 

.. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

#196d  kin 

luk 

ba*n  Ba 

•g  han 

paj 

ka*t  na 

c 

froa 

N 

D 

go 

aarket  PRT 

8 

9 

10 

11 

paj 

pin 

co*ao*g 

ni 

go 

is 

hour 

PRT 

Although 

(as  far 

as)  fron  Ban  Mag  : 

here 

to 

the  aarket,  it 

took  /.her]  an  hour. 

#198  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8 

M  - 

B3* 

XI* 

b5* 

k«*g 

ko* 

tag  wa*j 

ba* 

pot 

curry 

pot 

curry 

CNJ 

put  AUX 

NG 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14  15 

16 

tha* 

paj 

hyn 

ns* 

P*j 

sy  •  naa  pa  • 

nl 

BUSt 

go 

long 

PRT 

go 

buy 

PRT 

The  soup  pot,  the 

>  curry  pot  is  set 

down  [all  ready].  Don't 

CT  :na 

be  long(l)  [Just]  buy  soae  nanpla . 


#201  1  2  3  4 

^  I  ““  '| 

»*w  pin  co*ao*g  wa*  ni 
PRV  be  hour  chiaw[CT]na 

L^J 

[But  she]  really  took  (a  whole)  hour! 


7. 

As  a  convenience  to  the  reader, and*  more  importantly ,  because  as  a 
facsimile  member  of  Lue  society  I  must  rely  upon  the  reader’s  judgment 
of  whether  or  rot  they  are  central  to  the  analysis  offered  here.  In 
D^-f:-uss i°n  section  of  this  paper  I  will  return  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  analysis  of  conversational  interaction  requires  ethnographic- 
knowledge. 

That  participants  notice  the  focus  which  C  provides  is  suggested 

by  #202  (whether  that  utterance  is  given  its  literal  or  idiomatic 

..  10, 

reading  )  and  implied  by  #204' s  ascription  of  an  intervening  activity 
to  the  actor  who  went  to  market.11 


VI I I, 1 : #202 

w  wa*  nan  le 

CNJ  say  D  PHT 

Just  like  that,  (Idiom) 

Said  already.  (Literal) 


#204  provides  an  account  of  what  "must  have”  happened  between  going  to 
market  to  buy  things  and  returning.  It  does  this  by  supposing  a  temporally 
extensible  activity  (jew,  #204:1)  to  have  occurred  between  going  and 
returning.  I  will  show  how  participants  knew  an  account  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  and  how  they  knew  that  it  was  a  delay  (for  this  is  what  an 
interposed  temporally  extensible  activity  would  account  for)  which 
was  to  be  explained. 

Although  #202  and  #204  are  both  appropriate,  they  differ  in 
what  they  accomplish  interactionally  and  in  what  they  show  their 
speakers  to  have  taken  account  of.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  the 


. . . 


8. 


speaker  of  #202  (literal)  to  have  taken  account  of  more  than  C's 
12 

repetition  or  (given  the  idiomatic  reading)  of  C's  focusing  on  some 
topic  in  what  he  has  said  so  far.  Uttering  #20*,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  knowing  that  there  has  been  an  accountable  delay  in  a  particular 
actor's  returning  from  market. 


VIII. 1 

1 

2 

#196d 

kan 

luk 

C 

although 

from 

8 

9 

paj 

pin 

go 

is 

3  4 

ba*n  ma»q  han 

N  D 

10  11 

co*mo*i3  ni 

hour  PRT 


5 

6 

7 

paj 

ka*t 

na 

go 

market 

PRT 

Although^  (as  far  as)  from  Ban  Majj  here  to  the  market,  it  took 
[her]  an  hour. 


*‘196e 

C 


12  3 

-phaj  wa«  sak 

who  says  any 

can  1 1  be 


4 

ta«  n 

time  ! 


( It)  can't 


[take  as  longas  an  hour]. 


How  could  participants  knew  that  it  would  &e  appro¬ 
priate  to  provide  an  account?  For  this,  I  think,  C’s  use  of  "can't 
happen"  (#l96e)  for  a  feature  of  his  mm  story  is  especially  informative. 
For  "can't  happen"  to  be  intelligible. at  all,  participants  must  tie  it  to 
some  other  utterance(s) .  According  to  my  informant,  what  C  says 
"can't  .happen"  is  precisely  what  he  has  just  said  (in  #196d)  did  happen. 


( 


9. 


My  analysis  of  *204  indicate*  that  its  speaker  and  other  participants 
(on  the  basis  of  what  they  subsequently  do  with  #204)  also  analyse 
#196e  for  its  ties  to  #196d:9-ll.  Their  understanding,  then,  is 
something  like,  "(It)  took  an  hour  (and)  can’t  [have  taken  an  hour  for 
her  to  make  that  trip]."  Since  #196e  must  be  tied  to  some  other 
utterance(s)  to  be  intelligible,  and  since  the  utterance  to  which 
it  is  tied  is  #l96d:9-ll,  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  the  speaker  of 
#20'  to  have  oriented  to  the  commonplace  paradox  contained  in  my 
expanded  translation.  As  a  commonplace  paradox,  the  tied  pair  of 
utterances  means  something  like:  "If  things  wore  as  they  should  have 
been,  this  couldn't  have  happened.  Yet  it  did  happen."  it  may 
be  generally  the  case  that  a  commonplace  paradox  makes  providing 
an  account  it  giving  an  explanation  appropriate.  The  explanation 
which  #20*  proposes,  and  this  may  be  generally  true  of  explanations 
of  commonplace  paradoxes,  is  an  account  of  "VThat  wasn’t  as  it  should 
have  been,"  It  must,  however,,  be  observed  both  that  (as  #202  in¬ 
dicates)  such  a  paradox  does  not  require13an  explanation,  and  that 
its  status  as  a  paradox  (and  not,  for  example,  a  dispute)  depends 
upon  the  inconsistent  utterances  having  both  been  made  by  the  same 
speaker,  C. 

Producing  #204  requires  having  attended  to  ard  analyzed  more 
than  #196e,  its  ties  to  #196d,  and  that  C  said  both.  Before  turning 
to  the  orientation,  analyses,  and  cultural  knowledge  which  #204  re¬ 
quires,  let  us  consider  who  can  be  said  to  have  the  capacity  for 
those  things. 

The  conversational  events  analyzed  in  this  lecllqiare -Inter¬ 
active -in  the  minimal  sense  that* accounting  for  an  utterance  requires  us 


10. 


suppose  that  its  speaker  had  oriented  to  and  analyzed  other  utterances 
(often  spoken  by  other  participants )  and  oriented  to  the  analyses 
nada  of  utterances  by  other  participants.  There  is  therefore  nc 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  knowledge  explicated  is  unique  to  a 
specific  individual.  Who,  then,  can  bo  said  to  possess  it? 

As  a  consequence  of  having  lived  in  the  village  and  in  the 
house  where  recording  VII2.1  was  made,  I  know  many  things  about 
the  individual  who  spoke  #204.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  one  (or  any  combination)  of  these  things  (such  as; 
sex,  age,  wealth,  genealogical  position,  weight,  religion,  com¬ 
plexion,  native  language,  order  of  birth,  cooking  skills)  is  re¬ 
quired  to  account  for  the  utterance.  Sxcept  as  developed  by  the 
analysis  itself,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  considerations 
of  personal  motivation,  social  class,  or  ethnicity  are  involved  in 
producing  or  accounting  for  an  utterance,  a  conversation,  an  inter¬ 
action.  For  the  anthropologist,  the  main  interest  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that;  the  common  culture 
of  participants  in  these  conversations  is  either  completely  shared 
by  or  restricted  to  the  set  of  individuals  whom  it  is  correct  and 
sometimes  convenient  to  assign  a  single  ethnic  label  (Moerman  1967 , 
1968a).  Some  of  this  common  culture  may  be  restricted  to  the  persons 
who  produced  this  very  conversation,  some  shared  by  their  fellow 
villagers,  some  peculiar  to  the  Tai-Lue,  some  to  the  normal  members 
of  every  society.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  techniques 
used  in  this  paper  will  permit  our  learning  the  incidence  (including 
the  universality)  of  the  rules  they  develop.  There  is  even  more 
reason  for  regarding  them  to  be  immune  from  some  problems  of 
sampling  (by  region,  sex,  role,  and  other  social  categories). 


First,  the  constraint  of  natural  interaction  requires  us  to 
show  more  than  one  native  actively  using  some  piece  of  knowledge 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  interact.  Hestrictxng  our  touchstone  of 
common  knowledge  to  that  shown  to  be  known  and  used  in  actual 
interactions  precludes  our  having  any  initial  concerns  or  claims  about 
whether  that  knowledge  is  also  shared  by  other  actors  who  happen 
to  be  correctly  categorizabla  with  the  same  ethnic  name. 

Second,  and  in  part  out  of  recognition  of  the  obscurantism 
of  an  enterprise  which  limited  its  subject  matter  to  a  "tribe"  or 
to  what  W  said  to  X  on  tape  VIII,  we  must  build  a  model  of  the 
speakef/listener  which  tells  us  how  much  of  what  transpires  on  our 
tapes  could  be  acconolished  only  by  those  individuals  whom  we  happen¬ 
ed  to  record.  I  have  already  argued  that  the  knowledge  required  for 
properly  speaking  #204  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  individual  woman 
who  spoke  it.  Lot  us  consider  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  knowledge  to  be  restricted  to  individuals  who  ’'occupy"  a  parti¬ 
cular  "role." 

In  Lue  materials,  as  in  American  ones,  there  seem  to  be  some 
assymetrical  conversational  activities  (e.g.,  inviting-accepting) 
bound  tc  reciprocal  pairs  of  actors  (e.g.,  host-guest)  in  such  a 
way  that  for  the  activity  to  take  place  at  all  there  must  be  actors 
categorized  appropriately  to  it.  I  propose  that  for  III.1#14  to 
be  an  invitation,  W  must  be  taken  as  a  host,  Mr  ar  a  guest.  As 
between  the  pair  guest-host,  it  is  guests  who  say  or  otherwise  indicate 


111.1*13 

'  Hr  na"  ti  ni  ko  daj 

Sit  D  Cl  !J  PRV 


Can  (I)  sit  hare? 


ka  • 

0 


111.1*14 


w 

* 

V 

daj  • 

xyn 

ma* 

han 

lo 

NG 

can 

rise 

go, 

come 

house 

PITT 

No. 

Coje  on 

up  to  the 

house. 

12. 


VIII. 2 
#898 


M 

a  • 

can 

nan 

lo* 

phun 

Y 

1* 

•  . 
Pa3 

BXCLM 

like 

T> 

PRT 

PRN 

FTR 

go 

Well!  That's  it.  I'm  going. 

#899 

Mr  •  » • 


#900 

W  I*  ma*  han 

FTR  go  already 

Are  [youj  going  already  [?] 


1.1 

#1563* 


NA 

phora 

% 

ca 

kla*p 

ko  *n 

la 

PRN 

FTR 

return 

first 

PRT 

I'm 

leaving 

new. 

#1564 

Nut 

khap 

Yes. 

#1565 

NA 

lew 

ko 

w  ' 

wa  •  q 

ca  ca* 

jiam 

CNJ 

CNJ 

free 

free 

FTR  cone 

visit 

And  when  I  have  free  tine  I'll  come  visit  you. 


na* 


♦in  CT 


a)  In  some  circumstances,  making  a  host's  utterance  can  be  a 
bid  for  being  considered  a  host  ( VII 1. 10188/9') . 

b)  In  some  circumstances,  the  individuals  formulated  as  host 

may  be  able  to  prevent  an  activity  from  getting  done  by  not  himself 
doing  it. 

a 

c)  An  individual  who  is  a  gues*  may  be  able  to  get  something 
done  by  means  of  making  it  a  host's  duty  to  do  it.  So,  for  example, 
a  speaker  may  utter  the  first  of  an  utterance  pair  anticipating  that 
if  no  one  else  offers  the  second,  then  the  host  must  as  host  do  so. 

These  candidate  observations  suppose  that  there  are  scenes 
recognizable  to  members  a,,  having  hosts,  that  members  ave  knowledge 
which  permits  them  to  recognize  a  host,  and  that  such  a  host  in  such 
a  scene  can  always  be  called  upon  to  do  a  host-like  activity.  If  it 
is  such  a  host-like  activity  to  acknowledge  leave-taking,  then  VIII. 1#2 
makes  its  speaker  a  host.1 2 3*  Xt  i,  possible  (although  I  doubt) 
that  #204  is  somehow  the  kind  of  utterance  which  a  proper  host  will 
have  to  make  if  no  one  else  does.  This  would  permit  those  present 

to  regard  #204 's  speaker  as  predictable  and  its  absence  as  interpret¬ 
able. 


Even  if  VIII.1#204  is  a  host's 
of  the  listening  required  to  speak  it 
the  individual  named  W.  If 


remark  in  these  senses,  our  model 
is  nevertheless  not  unique  to 


(1)  a),  b),  or  c)  above  hold  or 

(2)  if  the  absence  of  a  host's  remark  is  noticeable  or 
interpretable  to  whomsoever  or 

(3)  if  any  individual  might  sometime  talk  as  host,  than 
any  host  component  of  our  model  of  the  speaker  of  #204  is  general  to 
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competent  members.  r  ^ 

I  make  this  point  someVhat  elaborately  because  it 

is  typical  but  wrong  for  anthropologists  to  suppose  as  a  working 

practice  that  there  is  a  one  for  one  correspondence  between  individuals 

and  "roles”  and  to  further  suppose  that  the  only  role  knowledge  which 

they  must  explicate  is  that  peculiar  to  a  given  individual.  To  put 

the  issue  epigranmatically,  for  a  society  to  have  a  king,  the  king 

must  know  how  to  act  like  a  man  (since  he  is  not  always  kinging)  and 

all  men  must  know  how  kings  act  (so  that  his  proper  behavior  is 

recognizable).  For  the  present  data,  even  if  "doing  hosting"  is 

involved  in  accounting  for  VI7I.1#204,  we  cannot  suppose  the  knowledge 

needed  for  uttering  #204  to  be  restricted  to  some  set  of  individuals 

who  (and  who  alone)  are  always  and  merely  hosts.  Performing  such  an 

activity  requires  that  those  who  are  audience  to  it  also  know  how 

to  recognize  and  interpret  such  a  performance.  It  further  requires 

common  detailed  knowledge  of  how  such  a  performance  is  properly 

done  on  the  particular  situated  occasions  which  make  it  appropriate 

and  which  provide  the  relevance  of  the  member  categorizations  the 

performance  uses. 

In  this  section  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  intelligibility 
and  appropriateness  of  an  account  depend  upon,  and  are  visible  to, 
analysts  and  participants  through  orienting  to  and  analyzing  sequential 
utterances,  their  speakers,  and  the  ties  among  them.  In  subsequent 
sections  I  shall  examine  the  "content"  of  #204  as  an  account  in 
order  to  see  the  knowledge  which  its  speaker  must  have  used  and  what 
he  accomplished  interactively  by  saying  it. 

Recognizing  a  breach.  I  must  now  return  to  two  features  of 
#204  which  the  preceding  section  merely  took  for  granted.  How  does 
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its  speaker  know  and  show  that  a  delay  in  returning  from  market  is 
to  be  accounted  for?  Kow  does  its  speaker  know  and  show  whose  delay 
it  was? 

Consider,  with  respect  to  the  second  question,  that  #204 
does  not  specify  any  actor  to  whom  the  activity  (#204;1)  is  ascribed. 

I  think  that  it  is  nevertheless  quite  clear  that  for  #204  to  be  the 
account  for  which  participants  take  it,  there  is  no  mystery  about  who 
went  ew.  My  general  argument  about  this  accomplishment  is  that 
natural  conversation  \,:herever  it  has  been  examined  shows  its  parti¬ 
cipants  to  orient  to  an  alignment  among  the  actions  and  the  actors 
talked  about.  English  pronouns  provide  speakers  of  that  language 
with  a  linguistic  resource  for  doing  this.  Lue  utterances  often  lack 
pronouns  or  other  lexical  indicators  of  actors.  ‘  In  both  Lue  and 
English  (and  presumably  in  other  languages  as  well),1^  linguistic 
resources  are  insufficient  for  the  conversational  task  of  aligning 
actions  and  actors.  For  accomplishing  this  task,  members addition¬ 
ally  use  shared  and  sanctioned  knowledge  of  the  social  world.  At  the 
present  state  of  our  work,  I  propose  that  some  of  this  knowledge  is 
conveniently  handled  by  the  analyst  as  category-bound  activities 
and  as  context-bourd  typifying  ascription.  Both  of  these  concepts 
make  use  of  the  notion  of  categorization  labels  (Ct).  All  three  of 
these  concepts  are  useful  beyond  the  present  data.  Since  they  have 
utility  for  the  analysis  of  conversation  and  interaction  by  both 
Lue  and  Americans,  ay  depiction  of  them  will  be  somewhat  nore 
elaborate  than  my  immediate  purposes  (accounting  for  VIII . ) 
require. 

.  The  actor  whose  tardiness  #204  explains  must  be  one  who  went 
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tr*  mar!':?.t’  Producing  therefore  requires  participant  analysis 

of  the  utterances  which  indicated  who  that  actor  was.  The  requisite 
participant  analysis  may  be  elaborate  in  that  #196b,  which  tells  of 
going  shopping  (/-‘196b :  1-10) : 

a)  is  syntactically  ambiguous  for  subject, 

b)  names  no  actors, 

c)  even  if  regarded  as  a  single  utterance  with  #196a, 
names  an  actor  («190a:l)  who  has  net  b-r.  mentioned  before. 
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The  course  of  the  story  and,  specifically,  #215  and  #217:1-9; 

19-27  indicate  that  participants  take  it  that  the  ectarc  who  performed 

the  actions  mentioned  in  7196b  are  those  mentioned  in  #190.  Specif ically, 

I •na:;>:are,  hereafter  termed  A2  (as  the  second  actor  mentioned  in  #190), 

was  the  person  who  went  (-196b:?)  to  buy  (#19&b:3)  some  items 

(#196b:*,  6,  9).  It  is  also  A^  whom  the  speaker  of  #204  supposes 

to  have  jiw'd.  Tho  pa  *la  (hereafter  termed  as  the  first  actor 
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mentioned  in  #190)  was  the  person,  who  feared  (#196b:ll). 

VIII .  l#196fc :  7.1-17  then  reads,  "[lie]  feared  (that)  [she]  wouldn't 
be  quick,  so  [he]  bought  [her]  (a)  bike."  These  ascriptions  between 
actors  and  actions  were  also  made  by  my  informant  and  me.  What  re¬ 
sources  do  the  teller,  audience,  analyst  and  informant  use  for  natur¬ 
ally  and  automatically  making  these  ascriptions? 

Lexical  and  syntactic  knowledge  is  insufficient  for  these 

ascriptions.  The  word  ca j  (*196b:l),  if  it  appears  in  the  conversa- 
.  20 

tion  at  all,  can  be  used  here  as  a  verb  ("to  use,  to  make  use  of, 
to  send"),  to  mark  a  passive  form,  or  as  both  ("A,,  was  used  or  sent 
to..."),  ,'Iy  informant  and  I  understood  both  that  it  meant  "was  sent 
by”  and  that  it  was  who  was  sent  by  A^.  It  is  clear  that  partici¬ 

pants  made  the  same  actor  provisions.  Let  ae  propose  two  Lue  norms 
(Ej  and  E^)  which  provide  for  the  actor  ascriptions  which  participants 
nakc  for  #196b.  At  thi®.  point  in  the  argument,  I  propose  them  less 
out  of  serious  interest  in  their  content,  than  in  order  to  discuss 
the  concept,  of  which  E,  and  32  are  examples,  of  context-bound  typify¬ 
ing  ascriptions . 

3^.  If  there  is  a  pa » lo « ij  who  has  a  la  »n  and  one  uses  the 
other  .to  go  buy  such  things  as  those  listed  by  #196b-.4-9,  then  it  is 
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["?]Did  (you/she]  ride  fast?  Proa  here  to  the  warket  and 
back  and  then  give  (it  to  hi.,  saying],  [”]Here  dear  grandfather, ["] 

when  (I/you]  want  to  go  anywhere,  IKS8RT  #218  [I  will]  tell  the  old 
people  first. 
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typically  the  former  who  so  uses  the  latter  and  typically  the  latter 
who  goes  to  buy  such  things. 

S  .  If  a  p5«l6«o  has  a  lan  and  one  buys  a  bike  for  the  other, 
then  typically  the  former  buys  it  for  the  latter. 

Later  in  this  paper,  I  will  consider  and  as  specific 

ethnographic  statements  about  the  Lue  a:d  as  instances  of  how  members 
and  analysts  of  any  culture  make  use  of  norms.  In  order  to  explore 
the  notion  cf  context -bound  typifying  ascriptions,  however,  let  us 
consider,  first,  the  American  sequence: 

01  The  woman  heard  the  baby  cry. 

02  She  picked  her  up. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  will  find  the  subject  and  object  of 
02  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  actors  given  by  01.  This  lack  of 
ambiguity  is  based  on  members*  knowledge  of  category-bound  activities 
(Sacks  1966-1967).  That  is,  there  are  some  activities  (e.g.,  cry¬ 
ing)  so  bound  to  actors,  (e.g.,  baby)  that  a  member  hearing  that  the 

•  - 

activity  was  done  when  the  actor  was  present  supposes  that  the  actor 
did  the  activity.  In  addition  to  such  activities  which  are,  in  the 
context  of  a  conversation,  uniquely  bound  to  an  actor,  there  are  some 
pairs  of  actors  (e.g.,  mother/daughter)  and  some  assymetrical  paired 
actions  (e.g.,  spanking)  such  that  a  member  hearing  the  activity 
transpired  between  the  actors  knows  which  performed  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  it.  My  analysis  offers  no  reason  not  to  believe  that  the  Lue 
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make  similar  use  of  such  context-bound  typifying  ascriptions. 

In  the  data  under  examination,  is  retained  as  the  actor  who 
"was.  used  to  go  shopping"  through  ncans  other  than  her  prononinali^ation 


(as  xaw  or  ran)  or  repetition,  whether  partial  (?.n?»)  or  complete 

n~7)'  RAther»  she  is  categorized  as  lan  and  this  categoriza¬ 
tion,  I  shall  argue,  is  basic  to  the  way  in  ;vhich  the  story  was  under¬ 
stood  generally  and  to  the  way  in  which  *204  was  used  specifically. 

The  actors  mentioned  by  or  provided  for  the  utterances  in  my 
corpus  are  only  very  occasionally  merely  human.  That  is,  individuals 
are  typically  formulated  by  such  labels  as  male,  peasant,  headman, 

Lue,  etc.  I  call  such  formulating  label®  categorization  or 

CLs.  “  Since  most,  perhaps  all,  individuals  can  correctly  (by  the 
rules  of  the  culture  that  does  the  labelling)  be  assigned  more  than 
one  non-synonymous  CL,2*  the  correctness  of  a  CL  is  never  sufficient 
to  account  for  its  actual  use  on  situated  occasions.  (German  1968a 
cf.  Moerman  1965).  For  this,  we  will  need  rules  (which  presumably 
take  correctness  into  account)  of  relevance  and  appropriateness. 

Section  1  of  Appendix  A  is  intended  to  show  that  an  individual 
categorized  .as  i^  can  and  (in  the  context  of  this  conversation) 

“USt  alE°  ^  *n  dividual  categorized  as  p5.1$.n  can  and 
(m  tha  CORtex’t  of  this  conversation)  must  also  be  the  p5.l$.0  of 
that  1  an .  Although,  the  demonstration  is 

relegated  to  an  appendix,  three  of  its  features 

hav.  sufficient  potential  for  further  work  on  my  Lue  corpus  and 

sufficient  detailed  resemblance  to  features  of  American  conversation 
for  me  to  discuss  them  here. 

the  first  productive  feature  is  the  mutual  relevance  of 
CLs  from  the  sane  collection.  Sacks  ( 1544.1907,  has  demonstrated 
for  American  conversation  that  when  one  spenker  uses  a  CL  from  a 
collection  (e.g.,  "I'm  a  doctor"  from  the  profession  collection) 
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subsequent  speakers  will  typically  use  CLs  from  the  same  collection 
(c.g.t  I  m  a  lawyer,”  not  ’’I'm  from  Milwaukee”).  Without  con¬ 
versational  data,  I  have  pointed  to  the  same  phenomenon  among  the 
Lue  (Moerman  1968kj,  He  has  also: 

a) ,  remarked  on  the  phenomenon  of  "teams”  of  CLs.  These  I 
formulate  as  small,  closed  sub-sets  of  CLs,  all  from  the  same 
collection,  with  the  property  that  the  correct  categorization  of 
an  individual  with  a  member  CL  implies  that  there  exists  some 
other  individual  who  can  be  correctly  categorized  with  some  other 
member  CL  (e.g..  Correct  categorization  of  some  individual  as 
"short-stop"  requires  that  there  be  some  other  individual  who 

is  correctly  categorizable  as  "pitcher.”)  and, 

b )  ,  demonstrated  that  co-membership  in  a  team  is  a  resource 
used  to  resolve  collection-ambiguity  (e.g.,  Should  "baby”  be 
heard  as  a  CL  from  the  family  collection  or  l?ron  the  stage-of-life 
collection?)  by  hearing  CLs  which  could  come  from  the  same  team 

as  members  of  that  team  (e.g,,  Hear  "the  baby"  of:  "The  baby 
cried.  The  mommy  picked  it  up."  as  a  member  of  the  family  collec¬ 
tion  because  "mommy"  is  a  team-mate  in  that  collection).  I 
would  argue  that  the  Lue  do  much  the  sane  and  thereby  hear  #190:?,  (pSjlo 
which  is  collection  ambiguous,  as  a  kinship  term  by  virtue  of  (i^n) 
#196a:l,  its  team-mate.  At  least,  Aj  and  A2  are  heard  to  be  in 
a  relationship,  and  kinship  may  be  its  form. 
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The  second  productive  feature  concerns  actors  in  stories. 

In  C's  story,  as  in  others  I  have  examined  in  my  Lue  corpus,  the 
actors  to  whom  actions  are  ascribed  are  limited  to  those  specifically 
mentioned  a  nd  to  their  team-mates  (like  the  m e • t haw  [#2 08:2] 
of  the  present  story).  ’ 

The  third  feature,  ’.ike  the  first  discovered  by  Sacks  in 
American  conversation,  is  category  consistency  by  which,  at  this 
point  in  the  analysis,  I  mean  no  mere  than  that  alternative  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  relationship  between  A,  and  A  (i.e.,  uncle-niece, 
prominent  man-young  girl,  patron-client)  are  consistent  with  one 
another  and  all  are  consistent  with  the  run  of  the  assymatrical 
paired  actions  between  them  (e.g.,  scolds  A?,  sends 
shopping,  A^  goes  shopping  for  A^,  A^  buys  a  bike  for  A^) . 

I  take  it  that  I  have  now  {par  ...ally  through  Section. 1,  Appendix 
A)  established  how  it  ran  be  and  that  it,  indeed,  is  the  case  that 
the  lan  of  196b :1  is  the  sane  actor  {A2)  as  the  I«na-xan  of  "190 
and  that  she  is  the  lan  of  the  p5 • lo »  j  (A^)  of*  "190.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  consider  the  interactional  relevance  and  consequences 
of  this  categoriration,  since  I  will  argue  that  the  categorization 
must  be  oriented  to  and  used  by  participants  in  order  for  them  to 
have  made  the  sense  which  the  data  show  them  to  have  made  of  C's 
story,  and  specifically  needed  by  the  speaker  of  "204  in  order 
for  that  speaker  to  know  that  A0  has  delayed.  The  most  general 
observation  is  that  conversation  r squires  alignment  of  actors  with 
actions,  that  such  alignment  is  done  here  with  a  CL  (a’berc  des¬ 
criptor,"  if  you  like),  and  that  this  CL  (ard,  I  would  assert,  every 
categorization  label  or  "mere  descriptor")  is  not  interactional!}’  netitral. 
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Appendix  A,  Section  2  identifies  some  of  the  linguistic 
and  (unsituated)  cultural  resources  which  participants  have  and 
nay  have  used  in  order  tc  know  that  C's  focus  v;as  on: 

a)  the  t.  ip  to  market, 

b)  th°  time  the  trip  took, 

c)  and  that  the  time  was  long.  I  argue  there,  however, 

since  the  distance  (#19Sd  :?-o>)  and  especially  the  time  (#19(d:P-10) 

are  ambiguous,  that  this  ir/oraat Ion- -while  perhaps  necessnry--is 

insufficient  for  participant  knowledge  that  A^s  sloth,  not  her 

2h 

alacrity,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  In  order  to  account  for  pnrti- 
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(He  sent  her]  to  go  boy  naiapla  ana  cigarette,  and  notches. 

(H.  ...]  afraid  (that)  [ehe]  wuidn't  be  quick,  ,o  (he]  bought 
[her]  (a)  bike. 
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That  is,  locating  that  trip  time  is  excessive  (or,  at  least,  that 
there  has  been  a  relevant  and  sarictionable  delay)  depends  upon  parti¬ 
cipant  knowledge  that: 

a)  there  is  a  relationship  between  A^  and  A2» 

b)  that  the  relationship  has  been  breached  (which  is  what 
the  story,  as  announced  by  the  scolding  ["190] ,  is  about),  and 

c)  that  delay ing--given  the  circumstances  narrated  between 

the  actors  as  the  story  categorizes  tbem--const itutes  just  such  a 
breach.  I  had  already  argued  that  Lue  discourse  permits  terms 
other  than  ^196b:l  to  be  used  for  A2>  and  that  the  term  which  is 
used  establishes  a  relationship  between  A  and  A  which  permits  c, 
and  My  argument  here  is  that  the  relationship  provided  by  the 

CLs  allows  participants  to  use  what  C  narrates  in  order  to  know 
that  the  relationship  has  been  breached.  This  permits  participants 
to  know  that  C  is  focusing  on,  and  that  it  is  appropriate  to  account 
for  (see  preceding  section),  A_,'s  delav. 

Features  of  the  immediate  interaction  (perhaps  along  with  abstract 
cultural  knowledge  of  geography,  taxonomic  opposition,  and  tirae)'^ 
are  needed  for  participants  to  make  the  sense  that  they  do  make  of 
C's  story.  It  is  only  through  the  relationship  established  by  the  catego 
nation  labels  that  ‘the  events,  of  the  story  show  that  A,,  had  dawdled 
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although  is  anxious  that  she  be  prompt  (#196b:ll-13)  and  has 
provided  her  with  a  bike  so  that  she  can  be  (#196b: 11-17) ;  that 
has  specifically  ordered  her  not  to  take  a  long  time  (#198:8-12); 

^hat  A,, 's  ,m&al  awaits  her  "return  (#198:1-7,  1^-16) t  Through  her  ew 
An  has  committed  the  breaches  of  annoying  and  inconveniencing  A^, 
and  of  being  disobedient,  selfish,  and  ungrateful.  These  breaches, 
and  the  notion  of  breach  itself,  are  located  by  participants  legiti¬ 
mately  expecting  An  to  do  things  specifically  other  than  and  opposite 
to  what  she  has  done.  This  expectation  is  based  upon  members' 

notions  of  what  kinds  of  behavior  are  proper  between  and  A^* 
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That  A.(  could  have  scolded  AoJ  that  he  did  so  justly,  that 
she  could  in  general  have  behave<f  improperly  to  hin  and  could  specifi¬ 
cally  have  been  annoying,  selfish,  disobedient,  ungrateful,  and  in¬ 
conveniencing  all  depend  upon  there  existing  between  A^  and  A^  a 
relationship  which  she  has  breached  and  which  breach  his  scolding 
notices  and  punishes.  Participants'  ability  to  find  the  story  as 
intelligible  as  they  do  find  it  depends  upon  their  having  a  notion-- 
and  rules  for  applying  it  here- -of  proper  role  behavior  in  such  a 
relationship,  of  how  that  relationship  is  violated,  and  c f  how  such 
violations  are  sanctioned.  In  this  simple  Lue  tale  we,  and  the 
participants,  can  see  Lue  society  working  at  the  task  of  making 
sense  of  it«elf. 

The  reflexivity  of  the  phrase  is  not  accidental.  Hearing 
that  scolds  A ^  is  a  listeners'  basis  for  supposing  them  to  b°  in 
such  a  relationship  that  A^  can  scold  A^.  Knowing  them  to  be  in 
such  a  relationship  makes  it  sensible  for  participants  to  address 
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themselves  to  the  justice,  not  the  possibility,  of  such  a  scolding 
and  provides  criteria  of  justness.  Hearing  that  he  has  given  her 
a  bike  provides  for  their  being  in  just  such  a  relationship  that 
he  might  do  so.  This  relationship,  in  turn,  provides  criteria 
of  gratitude  which  are  involved  in  the  justness  of  the  scolding. 

Hearing  that  he  sends  her  to  do  casual  shopping  provides  for  their 
being  in  such  a  relationship  that  he  may  do  just  that.  Only  a 
relationship  v/hich  allows  hin  to  give  her  orders  permits  disobedience; 
only  one  in  which  he  gives  her  a  hike  permits  ingratitude. 

The  CLs  used  for  the  actors,  together  with  the  actions  that 
transpire  between  then,  specify  the  relationship  between  A^  and  A^j 
through  that  relationship,  human  and  moral  sense  is  made  of  their 
actions,  for  participants  to  have  made  sense  of  the  story,  in 
just  the  ways  in  which  they  did  make  sense  of  it,  they  must  have 
normative  not ions --conf irned  and  conveyed  by  the  story  itself-- 
of  just  how  people  like  A  and  A,  should  behave.  Connected  to 
these  notions  are  expectations  of  how  such  persons  typically  misbehave. 

Just  what  is  this  relationship  which  the  CLs  tell  partici¬ 
pants  should  obtain  between  A^  and  A 2  and  which  provides  the  pro- 
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ductive  form  for  the  very  detailed  and  context -bound  typifying 
ascriptions?  Those  who  write  about  Thai  society  give  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  paired  relationship,  commonly  called  "patron-client"  when 
not  in  the  context  of  kinship  and  phi  '-no  t,  in  the  context  of 
kinship.  The  first  member  is  said  to  be  senior  to  the  second,  his 
junior.  The  senior  controls,  directs,  and  materially  rewards 
the  junior  who  obeys,  respects,  and  performs  minor  services  for 
his  senior.  I  claim  that  plus  2^  shows  this  description  of 
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patron-client  to  be  a  norm  known,  needed,  and  used  by  members  and 
to  also  show  that  p5 and  lan  are  proper  possible  CLs  for 
patron  and  client,  respectively.  Disobedience,  ingratitude, 
selfishness,  lack  of  concern  are  breaches  typically  ascribed  to 
clients  of  patrons,  to  junior  of  seniors,  jnv’ing,  commonplace 
for  everyone,  is  perhaps  "proverbially"  expectable  of  young  persons 
and  of  journevs  to  town  and  other  places  of  interest.  That  is,  committing 
just  these  breaches  by  nears  of  ew’ing  is  "normal"  in  exactly  the 
American  sense  that  members  know  "the  typical  manner  in  which  offences 
of  given  classes  are  committed,  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
persons  who  regularly  commit  them,  the  features  of  the  settings  in 
which  they  occur,  the  types  of  victims  often  involved"  (Sudnow 
1955:259). 

Categorization  labels,  like  the  lan  of  #196b:l,are  not  merely 
descriptors,  but  do  the  interactional  work  of  formulating  individuals 
into  actors  and  of  invoking  norms.  It  appears  that  normative 
ascriptions,  the  entailment  of  moral  qualities,  the  provision  of 
typifying  activities,  and  other  components  of  the  sociology  done 
by  members  is  done  on  and  by  means  of  categorization  labels  and  their 
known- to-meraber  properties.  In  order  to  participate  in  interaction 
(or,  at  least,  to  tell  and  be  audience  to  stories)  members  must  ori¬ 
ent  to  and  make  active  constant  use  of  the  properties  stareotypically 
associated  with  CLs. 

In  C's  story,  participants  have  only  the  properties  of  i*’s, 

Ians,  and  pp« lo-gs  to  bring  under  the  norms  (and,  specifically, 
under  the  typifying  ascriptions)  which  they  know  in  common.  In 
order,  for  their  conversation  to  be  coherent,  just  as  participants 
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find  it  coherent,  they  must  know  and  actively  use  just  these  norms. 
Locating  breaches  and  normative  expectations  depends  upon  the  social 
relationship  that  participants,  through  the  resources  of  the 
story--and  crucially  through  the  CLc--knov;  exists  between  A.  and  A 
and,  since  the  events  and  characters  ox  the  story  are  typifications , 
between  "people  like  then." 

Whatever  participants  might  otherwise  know  about  some  i, •na.gxam 
and  her  po«l6«.~  is  irrelevant  to  C’s  story.  Participants  need  no 
knowledge  of  whether  A^  or  A^  exists  as  an  individual.  If  either 
does  exist,  there  must  be  further  predicates  (e.g.,  fat,  dark,  homely 
fond  of.  betel)  with  which  it  would  be  culturally  correct  to  describe 
him.  Neither  the  analyst,  to  account  for  the  interaction,  nor  those 
present,  to  have  participated  in  it,  need  know  any  of  these.  More 
importantly  than  its  being  limited  to  the  actors  it  announces,  C’s 
story  is  limited  not  tn the  correct  predicates  for  those  actors  as 
individuals,  but  to  the  known-in-comrr.cn  properties  of  the  CLs  that 
have  beer,  used  to  fornulate  them  plus  information  specifically 
given  in  the  story.  Miat  participants  must  know  is  told  them  by 
the  ways  in  which  the  actors  are  labelled  and  by  stated  detail?. 

3y  virtue  of  being  given  the  CLs,  participants  know  and  use  the  norma 
tive  properties  of  those  CLs  and  of  the  relationships  between 
individuals  so  labelled.  To  make  situated  sense  of  C’s  tale  they 
need  additionally,  just  as  we  do,  stated  information:  especially 
the  scolding,  and  also  gifts  of  a  bicycle,  motives  for  that  gift, 
running  errands,  etc.  Given  the  relationship  established  by  the 
CLs,  participants  use  this  additional  information  in  order  to  know 
that  this  relationship  has  been  breached. 
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and  A,,  are  inference-rich  solely  through  the  titles  (in¬ 
cluding  the  informat  iue  0)  tfaich  Lu»  usage  roqui”nE  pre cede  ra-es. 

It  is  sometimes  understood  about  titles,  including  kinship  terns, 
that  they--or  their  semantic  c onponents- -ref lect  and  arise  from 
what  is  somehow  important  in  the  society  that  uses  them.  I  propose, 
alternatively, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
some  ’’real"  independent  social  order  which  lies  behind  the  words 
used  to  talk  about  it,aid  to  which  those  words  provide  access  as  its 
indeces.  The  social  importance  of  the  entailed  properties  and 
semantic  components  of  titles  consists  of  the  required  use  of  titles 
as  CLs.  The  importance  of  sex,  rele.tive  ago,  and  nornative  ex¬ 
pectations  between  patrons  and  their  clients  to  participant  under¬ 
standing  of  this  conversation  can  be  seen  directly  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  itself.  To  put  it  baldly,  relative  ?g«  is  important  to  Luc 
society  in  that  it  is  a  semantic  component  of  titles  like  and 
po * lo .  The  work  of  understanding  an  interaction  in  order  to 
participate  in  it  is  done  on  CLs.  A  participant’  always  has,  and--ar. 
in  this  instance-sonetimes  has  no  more  than,  the  title  CL  on  which 
to  work. 


Taking  sidcc.  I  have  shown  that  and  how  # 204  was  both  pro¬ 
duced  through  and  indicates  participant  analysis  of  having  de¬ 
layed.  In  this  section  I  will  argue  that  its  speaker  provides  a 
culpable  reason  for  that  delay,  which  thereby  just..."  es  A^  having 
scolded,  and  consequently  allies  with  the  story-teller.  The  general 
interest  is  in  the  interactive  properties  of  telling  and  being 
audience  to  stories.  Specifically,  I  will  argue  that  the  particular 
activity  (£w)  which  "C04  ascribes  to  A^  is  explanatorily  adequate, 
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intelligible,  commonplace,  and  politic.  In  terms  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  I  find  it  strikingly  elegant  and  perhaps  uniquely  apt. 

As  an  activity  which  is  temporally  vague  (but  extensible), 
sw  is  adequate  for  explaining  A^'s  having  taken  a  longer  time  than 
she  night  otherwise  be  errpected  to.  There  are  activities,  like  plow- 
ing  or  eating,  which  are  temporally  specific  in  the  sense  that 
members  regard  them  to  typically  take  some  known  amount  of  tine, 
sw- -which  one  can  yloss  as  traipsing  about,  wandering  about,  visit¬ 
ing  around,  goofing  around,  sight-seeing,'’  etc.  does  rot  present 
itself  as  one  of  these.  This  makes  the  activity  a  useful  one  to 
interpose  in  order  to  explain  almost  any  normal  (Coo  p.  29)  yet 
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noticed  delay  ir.  returning  from  market.  Interposing  it  suggests 
that  the  speaker  of  #204  must  have  attended  sufficiently  well  to 
know  the  older  of  delay  that  1!204  assumes  the  task  of  explaining. 

Further  features  of  the  ascribed  activity  which  make  it  an 

adequate  explanation  of  delay  are  generality  and  lack  of 

category-boundness.  By  "generality, "  I  mean  to  observe  that  any 

action  which  involve?  moving  from  place  to  place  can  involve 
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ew  ing,  By  "lack  of  category-boundness, ”  I  mean  to  observe 
that  the  members  of  any  CL  for  humans  (except  infants)  can  _ew 
and  so,  therefore,  could  A„  have.  This  generality  nr.d  lack  of 
category-boundness  does  not  show  the  speaker  of  -204  to  have 
been  inattentive,  since  it  would  have  been  possible  (in  some  un¬ 
situated,  but  otherwise  culturally  available  sense)  to  have  ascribed 
specific  (e.g.,  ran  out  of  gas,  stayed  overnight)  or  cateogry- 
bound  (e.g.,  delivered  a  sermon)  activities  inconsistent  with,  the 
actions  or  actors  of  the  story. 

The  generality  and  lack  of  category-boundness  of  ew  are 
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related  to  its  intelligibility  as  an  activity  which  all  are  likely 
to  have  regarded  themselves  as  having  done  and, to  therefore  be  able 
to  ascribe  to  others,  in  almost  all  situations.  It  is  this  which 
also  makes  the  interposed  activity  commonplace. 

The  features  of  #204  which  I  have  located  so  far'  (i.e.,  that  it 
vides  an  account,  accounts  for  a  delay,  and  ascribes  an  activity 
which  is  general,  commonplace,  and  always  ascribable)do  not  require 
categorial  knowledge  about  its  speaker..  If  they  are  cor¬ 
rect  at  all,  they  impute  orientations  and  analyses  unrestricted  among  - 
participants.  While  recognition  of  the  culpability  of  what  is 
ascribed  by  #204:1  is  similarly  general,  the  politicness  of  making 
such  an  ascription  involves  the  co-categorizat ion  of  its  speaker  with 
C  via  the  events  and  actions  of  the  story.  !.I  have  less  confidence 
in  the  merits  of  the  following  analysis  of  specific  co-categoriza¬ 
tions  than  in  the  general  observation  that  story-telling  is  inter¬ 
active  stuff.  Informal  observation  of  Lue  and  American  stories 
suggests  that  story-teller  and  audience  orient  vi«a  the  story  to  their 
co-  and  cross-categorizations.  This  may  be  one  resource  which  mem¬ 
bers  have  for  sometimes  feeling  that  a  story-teller  has  nis-taken 
then  by  the  stories  he  tells,  for  a  story’s  potential  for  insult¬ 
ing  and  correcting  its  audience,  and  for  judgments  of  the  propriety 
of  a  story  to  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  told.  These  matters, 
however,  are  only  suggested  by  my  analysis. 

In  order  to  indicate  that  ascribing  cn  activity  which  is  as 
commonplace,  normal,  general,  etc.  as  Iw  can  be  inter&ctionally 
pointed,  consider  that  among  the  Lue,  English  (Austin  1961)  and 
Americans  there  are  ways  to  account  for  a  blameable  action  (such 
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as  delaying  in  this  context)  which  serve,  or  arc-  offered,  to  excuse, 

justify,  or  "explain  away"  that  action.  £’04:1  is  not  one  of 
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these.  First,  it  recognises  that  there  was  a  delay  which,  given 

the  story  as  analysed  so  far,  night  justify  a  scolding. 

Second]y,  it  assumes  the  normal  operation  of  the  relevant 
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institutions  which  justify  the  scolding.  I  find  it  quite  striking 

that  knowing  the  normal  operations  of  society  permits  such  sparse 

information  as  the  speaker  of  £20’’  ir  given  to  produce  a  "correct" 
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explanation  of  A0 ' s  delay.  In  some  purely  logical  {and  hence 
fantastic)  way  she  night  have  supposed  A0  to  have  been  abducted, 
elected  Prime  Minister,  evaporated,  transformed  into  a  chicken, 
etc.  Just  as  an  American  fa.tb.er  who  wonders,  "What  on  earth  could 
have  happened,"  to  his  daughter  who  is  twenty  minutes  late  from 
school  does  not,  in  fact,  suppose  that  any  thing  on  earth  could 
have  happened  to  her,  but  knows  quite  well  the  few  things  that 
might  have,  so  W  assumes  the  normal  operations  of  her  society  in 
making  the  ascription  she  makes. 

Thirdly,  £ 20^  does  not  pi.oposc  an  excuse  or  justification  for 
the  delay.  Consider  some  activities  which  my  familiarity  with 
the  village  make  me  think  would  be  possible  (unsituated)  excuses 
or  justifications.  A  girl  cyclist  might  take  a  long  time  returning 
from  market  because  the  bike  broke,  the  bike  was  stolen,  she  lost 
her- money,  she  lost  the  goods,  the  goods  were  unavailable,  she  was 
detained  against  her  will,  something  happened  to  her,  she  delayed 
in  order  to  do  a  good  deed,  she  had  an  accident,  etc.  In  contrast 
to  these  events,  A^'o  having  £w’d  is  in  this  instance  culpable,  and 
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specifically  scoldable. 

The  speaker  of  ?{20t  coulri  have  proposed  some  culturally  avail¬ 
able  culpable  activity  (e.g.,  arson,  conversion  to  Christianity, 
murder,  prostitution)  for  which  scolding  would  be  a  tra>*~sty  of 
punishment.  Instead,  she  propos-s  an  activity: 

a)  which  is  properly  scoldable; 

b)  the  sco liability  of  which  is  tied  to  in  subsequent  utter¬ 
ances  by  C  and  others; 

c)  and  which  conforms  with  the  story,  as  the  story  turns 
out,  in  that  those  who  scold  A2  (^'e  230,  2^2,  2 ?4)  are  those  who 
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[The  old  nat,  said  to  the  girl,"]  Kid,  when  elders  send  [you] 
on  an  errand,  why  do  [you]  step  off  and  (waste)  so  much  (time)  like 
this ?" 
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["Jit’s  urgent  to  go  and  come  back  fast!  (It's)  old  peopl 
(who)  [you  are]  doing  (things  for).[M] 
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It  would  be  good  to  bawl- [her]  out, 
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should  scold  her  and  do  not  are  themselves  both  blamed  (*  220) 

and  p  tnished  by  A  *  s  resultant  probable  inccrr  igibil ity  (*s 236,  237, 


237?) 


Any  ascription  which  "204  could  have  made,  including  the  one 


it  did  make,  is  interact io.mlly  consequential.  The  immediately 

relevant  consequences  of  "204:1  are  to  provide  justification  and 

content  for  the  y<*t  undescribed  scoldino  of  A  and  to  maintain 

2 

(or  perhaps  provide)  direction  and  coherence  for  C ' s  story.  In 
referring  to  this  coherence,  I  mean  to  hint  at  the  observation  that, 
like  mere  fragmentary  stretches  of  tall:, 36  stories  are  (to  members) 

"about  something"  but  that  knowing  what  they  a*-e  about  requires 
analysis.  Let  us  first  observe  that  the  content  of  the  scolding 
("3  230,  232,  234)  is  specifically  for  A„  dawdling  ("230:6-7)  and 
not  hurrying  (,7234:1-6)  and  thereby  ties  to  and  signals  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  *204:1.  In  the  scolding,  A„  is  not  abstractly  told  "never 

to  dav.’dle Rather,  she  is  told  that  errands  for  elders  (023^:9-11)  are  urgei 

« 

(7234:1)  business  and  that  she  should  not  dawdle  when  old  people  (7215:1-2; 
7230:2-°,  send  her  on  errands  -(#215: 3 ;  *230:4-5;  *234:11). 

If  specific  ingratitude  is  relevant,  it  is  toward  old  people  (*215:1-2) 
who  have  bought  her  a  bike  (*2L5: 10-12) .  It  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  any  of  these  features,  or  any  uata,  are  casual. 
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Old  people  send  (her/t!  am  on  errands].  Insert  *216, 
don't  have  a  bike  (so)  (old  people]  buy  one  for  [ her/ them] . 
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Ch,  take  care  of  them  until  they're  grown  up,  then  why  do 
they  become  crook?,  [why  do  th=>y]  become  dogs  that  bite  heads  (i.e., 
ingrates  vho  return  evil  for  good)  of  old  people. 


Of  the  possible  character imations  of  A^  (e.g.,  nale,  kinship 
title,  generous,  inconvenienced,  disobeyed)  only  one,  "old  person," 
is  selected.  The  scolding  specifically  concerns  the  duties  of 
children  to  their  elders.  The  story,  like  the  ones  that  precede  and 
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follow  it,  "concerns"  ingratitude  ar.d  disrespect  of  youngsters 

for  their  elders.  In  th*'s  story  (as  in  those)  one  generation 

raises  (#213:2)  the  other  (#21'*;3)  to  becone  disrespectful  (*236:15-18) 

criminals  (#213»6;  and  ingrates  who  return  cruelty  for  kindness 

(#213:11-16.  This  is  a  bad  way  for  them  to  behave  (*2?2).  It  is 

spec  if ically  a  feature  of  this  story  that  young  people  should  be 

scolded  (#235)  so  that  this  won't  happen.  A  me_  thaw  appears  as  an 

actor  in  the  story  exclusively  (#208:2;  ft 220:A)  as  a  female  elder 

who  sympathies  with  (-208:4-5;  #220:6;  #222)  and  protects 

(#208  :3-24;  #211)  A^ .  C  (#220:8-16;  #236)  and  other  participants  (#219; 

#237;  #238;?#2^1)  focus  on  the  idea  that  what  the  me  thaw  does  ar-.d 
fails  tc  do  will  make  A„  (#220:8-16)  more  incorrigible  and  disrespectful 


So  here  the  old  lady  really  went  along  with  [her]  .  [But 
the  old  man  paid,  "it  you're  permissive  like  this  now,  the  kidj 

won't  be  any  good  when  [she]  grows  up.[»]  [Don’t  act  like  this.”] 
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[if  she]  acts  like  that  (when)  [she's]  still  snail,  when 
[she]  grows  up,  Buddha l 
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#=approximate  tone 

So.  That  old  lady  loved  her  grandchild.  "Here"  [she  caid] 
There  are  no  cigarettes--oh,  no,  no--There  are  no  matches. 

There’s  still  a  box  (of  then)  here,  go  light  then.’’  [Alt.:  and 
[she]  lit  (one)  for  [him].] 
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[She]  loved  the  grandchild. 
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when  she  grows  up  (#236;  #2?7;  #237a;  #238;  #241).  The  ne  thaw 
should  therefore  have  scolded  her  (#227). 
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Suppose  the  old  lady  had  complained  (or  scolded). 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  C  knew  what  kind  of  story 
he  intended  to  start  by  #190,  and  that  he  and  other  participants 
had  available  to  them  and  oriented  to  the  preceding  story 
and  the  categorizations  of  the  individuals  present  which  that 
story  and  #190  made  relevant.  Consider  that  the  culturally  correct 
dimensions  for  categor izat ion  which  are  made  relevant  by  the  CLs  of 
the  story  are  ambiguous  for  the  speaker  of  #204. 
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Key:+  =  male,  elder 

-  =  female,  junior 
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For  the  speaker  of  £204,  ip  the  scolding  of  £190  to  bo  under¬ 
stood  nr.  "we  wonen"  (including  and  excluding  C)  against  "you 

men"  or  "we  elders"  (excluding  and  including  C)  against  "you 

kids"?  Insofar  as  justifying  the  scolding  amounts  to  taking  sides 

(and  is  in  that  sm  se  political),  the  speaker  of  £204  takes  sides 
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wjtb  old  vs.  young  and  thereby  aligns  herself  with  C.  It  is  * 
reasbu^bl? f°  suppose  that  C  would  have  told  his  story  differently 
(if  he  told  it  at  all),  and  would  specifically  not  have  called  for 
an  account,  haa  ho  rot  been  able-on  the  basis  of  categorizations  of 
participants  made  relevant  by  the  story  and  story  series--to  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  account  would  align  itself  with  him.  Had  he  not 
gotten  such  an  account  as  £204:1,  ho  might  have  focused  differently 
(if  at  all)  on  the  me  t ha w  with  whom,  had  she  proposed  a  different 
account,  the  speaker  of  £204  night  have  co-categor ired  herself. 

His  anticipation,  like  my  being  able  to  point  to  choice  among 
correct  and  relevant  categorization  devices,  provides  hard  and 
situated  .meaning  to  the  otherwise  orphic  observation  that  ago  is 
more  important  than  sex  in  the  Luc  and  Thai  social  and  kinship 
systems.  The  observation  further  suggests  that  stories  are  political 
in  the  sense  that  they  can,  and  perhaps  must,  be  used  to  public  ire 
category  alliances.  This  is  supported  by  ethnographic  accounts  of 
parables  and  anecdotes  being  used  in  judicial  proceedings  and 
institutional  political  councils.  In  contrast  to  such  accounts, 
finding  politics  in  C*s  story  does  not  rely  upon  advance  knowledge 
that  some  situations  must  by  their  nature  be  institutionally  and 
dramatically  political,  while  others  are  not.  I  would  propose, 
more  generally,  that  teller  and  audience  to  a  story  orient  to  their 


co- 
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and  cross-catogor irat ions  via  thrt  CLs  and  activities  of  the  story 
in  such  a  way  as  to  publicise  their  category  alliances.  This  is 
a  constant  feature  of  ? tor y- tolling  everywhere;  its  conventionalized 
(but  otherwise  accidental)  consequence  is  the  practical  utility 
of  telling  stories  in  order  to  accomplish  politics,  dec isior-raak ing, 
and  adjudication.  A  further  consequence  of  the  proposal  would  bo 
to  direct  future  work  toward  making  visible  how  stories  and  story-telling 
interactional!}'  accomplish  the  instructing  and  sociability  which 
students  of  rolk-literaturo  claim  for  them. 

DISCUSSION 

As  an  ethnographer  practicing  in  1968,  I  have  professional  and  per¬ 
haps  transient  interests  in  the  procedures  and  results  of  the  preceding 
analysis  itself.  A  reader  vhose  concerns  are  different  from  mine  will 
have  a  different  structure  of  relevancies.  A  "symbolic  interactionist 

for  example,  might  find  as  the  main  interest  of  our  vork  that  it  provides 

* 

procedures  for  the  description  and  analysis  of  conversation,  which  is  so 
crucial,  yet  so  vacant,  in  the  theories  of  Simmel  and  of  Mead.  Linguists 
might  view  our  work  as  demonstrating  that  discourse  analysis — by  participants 
and  thus  by  analysts--requires  extra-linguistic  resources.  Students  of 
Kenneth  Burke  eight  consider  our  work  an  explication  of  his  thesis  that 
"language  is  an  implement  of  action"  (1936:220).  Although  the  suggestions 
of  many  social  theorists  have  sometimes  been  helpful,  our  work  is  now  both 
too  empirical  to  "follow  from"  a  theory'  of  society  and  too  young  to  propose 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  following  discussion  takes  into  account  more 
general  implications  of  our  work  than  are  demonstrated  in  my  analysis. 
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Bthnosclence  and  ethnography.  Tracing  the  detailed  orderliness  of 
actual  interaction  involved  me  in  examining  how  members  made  use  of  what  they 
know.  So,  for  example,  knowing  that  lan  can  be  a  correct  label  for  some¬ 
one  who  is  also  correctly  an  is  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  situated  use  of  lan  to  so  categorize  her  or  for  its  conversa¬ 
tional  consequences.  Knowing  that  an  individual  so  categorized 
can  ew  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  situated  interactive 
features  of  ascribing  that  activity  to  her.  It  is  possible  to  use 
these  observerat ions  for  distinguishing  between  my  interest  in 
categorization  and  what  has  come  to  be  called  "ethnoscience" 

(Sturtevant  1964,  Colby  1966).  Bthnoscience  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  rules  which  will  permit  those  who  investigate  a  society 
te  write  a  dictionary  of  lexemes  which  members  of  that  society  will 
recognize  as  providing  correct  categorizations.  I  am  concerned 
with  rules  which  can  handle  the  considerations  (that  sometimes  in¬ 
clude  correctness)  that  members  actively  use  to  orient  to  and 
recognize  the  appropriateness  of  categorizations,  norms,  and  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  situated  occasions  of  their  use,  and  to  interpret, 
and  sanction  their  interactive  consequences.  As  Hymes  (1966:5) 
points  out,  a  member  who  knew  only  rules  for  correctness  would  be 
judged  incompetent  by  his  fellows. 

The  orderliness  of  conversation  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
conversational  situation  in  which  an  utterance  occurs  has  a  major 
influence  upon  its  appropriateness.  Two  classes  of  situational 
features  to  which  members  can  be  shown  to  orient  are  conversational 
sequencing  (e.g.,  "tieing  rules")  and  com<t  rsational  activities 
(e.g.,  "taking  sides").  Our  contributions  here,  then,  are: 
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a)  to  share  in  and  provide  substance  for  the  observation  that 
rules  of  correctness  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  member 
knowledge  which  produces  social  action; 

b)  to  observe  that  participants  in  a  conversation  do  not 
necessarily  orient  to  the  correctness  of  each  utterance.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  rules  of  correctness  are  sometimes  unnecessary  and  suggests 
that  the  analyst  must  show  (and  cannot  assume)  member  orientation 

to  the  correctness  of  the  stretch  of  talk  which  he  is  analyzing; 

c )  to  point  to  conversational  setting  as  <*  major  influence 
up~>n  appropriateness; 

d)  to  locate  sequencing,  activity,  and  relevant  co-categoriza¬ 
tion  as  components  of  setting; 

e)  to  delineate  and  demonstrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
sequencing,  activity  and  relevant  co-categorization  work. 

The  preceding  analysis  shows  that  the  members  of  a  society 

make  active  use  of  categorizations  and  thereby  accomplish  such 

tasks  as  invoking  norms,  taking  sides,  etc.  Members  can  also 
39 

mis-categorize,  presumably  deliberately,  so  as  to  accomplish 
insult,  praise,  and  other  activities.  The  use,  social  consequences, 
member  knowledge,  participant  analysis,  and  other  components  of 
the  "meaning"  of  a  word  are  all  so  heavily  influenced  by  the 
setting — and  particularly  by  the  sequence  of  tied  utterances--in 
which  a  word  occurs  that  lexical  definitions  are  only  obscurely 
informative.  This  observation,  which  I  am  certainly  not  the  first 
to  make,  provides  building  blocks,  not  stumbling  blocks,  for  our 
work  because  we  take  account  of,  rely  upon,  and  provide  access  to 
the  settings  which  influence  situated  meanings. 
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The  procedures  used  here  do  not  rely  upon  k  owl  edge  of  a  real 
world  external  to  the  conversations  analysed.  I  do  not  have  to 
assume  that  natives  constantly  orient  to  and  Maintain  the  position 
of  a  lexeme  within  a  discrete  semantic  doaain  and  a  structured 
taxonomy.  I  do  not  rely  upon  asking  natives  questions.  All  of  us, 

I  think,  even  in  the  culture  of  which  we  are  aenbers,  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  relationship  between  the  question  one  intends  to  ask 
and  the  answer  which  one  gets  in  response  to  it.  As  Fowler  and 
Leland  ( 1967 5  393-401)  have  observed,  even  taxons  for  ontological. \y 
identical  referents  within  a  demarcated  doaain  can  form  a  taxonomy 
distorted  from  native  taxonomies  by  a  striving  for  consistency, 
as  well  as  by  other  unknown  pressures  of  the  situation  in  which 
questions  are  put  to  informants.  Our  techniques  permit  enquiry 
into  the  very  properties  of  the  chained  quest  io;i/answer  sequences 
upon  which  both  ethnoscience  and  conventional  fieldr  V  are  based. 

A  further,  but  perhaps  inessential,  distinction  between  our 
enterprise  and  ethnoscience  is  the  kind  of  linguistic  theory  to 
which  each  is  superficially  analagous.  Ethnoscience,  and  particular!} 
the  analysis  of  the  semantic  components  of  lexemes,  resembles 
immediate  constituent  grammar .  Our  enterprise,  despite  its 
radically  different  ontological  assumptions  (cf .  Moerman  _in  press , 
rote  15),  vaguely  resembles  generative  grammar.  This  resemblance 
results  fron  ar.d  is  warranted  by  our  data,  not  our  program.  All 
competent  members  are  ahlo  ♦o--and  to  show  their  competence  must- - 
participate  in  a  large  number  of  proper  non- replicate  conversations. 
This  implies  that  the  rules  by  which  they  do  so  are  probably  finite, 
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and  even  small,  in  number  and  certainly  generative  and  abstract  in 
form. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  detailed  orderliness  and  the 
interactive  accomplishments  which  I  have  traced  in  a  petty  conver¬ 
sation,  one  could  suppose  that  Lue  villagers  memorize  very  detailed 
sets  of  rules  and  long  lists  of  the  occasions  for  their  appropriate 
use •  However,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  grandfather ly  guardians 
of  Lue  tradition  instructing  their  small  charges,  "If  you  ever 
hear  a  story  about  a  p5 •  lo « t]  who  scolds  an  ...»  then  just  jump 
in  and  say,...,"  Since  interactive  events  are  mutually  oriented 
to  for  their  orderliness,  the  knowledge  which  produces  them  must 
be  stateable  in  the  form  of  rules.  Since  the  events  are  more  detail¬ 
ed  than  the  rules,  the  rules  must  be  more  abstract  than  the  events, 
and  generative  of  them.  As  a  more  intuitively  familiar  example 
than  the  data  used  here,  consider  the  stunningly  detailed  regularities 
which  Sudnow  (19  6  7:127-148)  observed  in  the  sequence  of  actions 
that  transpire  between  doctors  announcing  to  inquirers  that  a 

relative  was  dead  upon  his  arrival  at  the  hospital--regular ities 
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that  extend  to  such  minutae  as  conversational  topics,  eye  contact, 
and  posture.  If  such  regularities  are  instinctive,  we  would  ex- 
pect--which  is  not  the  case--that  all  peoples  everywhere  transact 
the  same  business  in  just  the  s'  ic  way.  If  we  wish  to  account  for 
the  regularities  through  simple  learning  theory,  we  would  have  to 
suppose  that  the  unfortunate  woman  who  enquires  ;  aut  her  husoand 
on  Wednesday  must  have  come  in  to  ask  about  her  dead-on-arrival 
fat^-jr  on  Tuesday.  Clearly  the  most  reasonable  supposition  is  that 
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members  know,  orient  to,  and  sanction  highly  abstract  (or  primitive) 
rules  which  generate  actual  action  in  an  orderly  and  sanctioned 
manner.  The  abstractness  or  generativity  of  these  rules  means 
that  we  do  not  need  to  seek  them  solely  in  their  most  dramatic 
expression.  It  also  suggests  that  the  rules  which  are  distinctive 
of  gross  institutions  or  elaborate  rituals  may,  in  their  lack  of 
productivity,  be  quite  trivial,  and,  in  their  historical  particularity, 
quite  limited  when  compared  to  the  rules  which  account  for  quotidian 
and  universal  actions  like  conversation.  Furthermore,  from  the 
strikingly  detailed  correspondences  between  Lue  and  American  con¬ 
versation,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  principled  ways  in 
which  members  make  interactional  use  of  their  abstract  knowledge 
is  not  only  more  interesting,  but  also  more  universal  than  the  con¬ 
crete  norms  and  rules  which  ethnographers  traditionally  collect. 

One  component  of.  our  work  is  the  sometimes  tedious,  but  quite 
necessary,  task  of  discovering,  documenting,  and  demonstrating  the 
existence  and  content  of  culturally  invariant  procedures  for  language 
use.  Some  of  the  detailed  correspondences  between  features  of  Lue 
and  of  American  conversation  which  **;>  have  located  nay  turn  out  to 
be  crude  or  mistaken.  Further,  our  enterpiise  is  too  young  for 
us  to  know  the  theoretical  statuses  of  such  analytic  objects  as 
CLs,  assynetrical  paired  activities,  question-answer  pairs,  sequenc¬ 
ing  rules,  etc.  We  are  nevertheless  confident  that  we  have  begun 
the  important  task  of  building  a  science  which  can  replace  vacuous 
belief  or  unprincipled  insight  into  the  procedures,  some  of  them 
culturally  invariant,  whereby  members  use  talk  to  accomplish  their 
social  order.  My  use  of  findings  from  American  conversation 
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represents  confidence  in  our  joint  enterprise  rather  than  personal 
diffidence.  W  dais  for  our  procedures  an  ability  to  distinguish 
among  the  loci  (e.g.,  personal,  housenold,  community,  role,  ethnic, 
universal)  of  the  features  they  describe.  The  discovery  of  normative 
expectations  between  Ians  and  p5«lo«ns,  or  even  between  Lue  patrons 
and  clients,  is  of  only  passing  interest  compared  to  the  observa¬ 
tion-subject  to  disconfirmation  by  using  the  same  procedures  on 
fresh  materials--that  it  is  a  culturally  invariant  component  of 
c  mversational  orderliness  for  participants  to  be  required  to  tie 
their  utterances  to  other  utterances  in  a  conversation.  I  further 
suggest  as  culturally  invariant  that  such  tieing  commonly  requires 
alignments  among  the  actors  and  activities  talked  about,  that 
categorization  labels  (CLs)  are  typically  used  as  a  resource  for 
maintaining  such  alignments,  that  the  CLs  used  invoke  norms,  and 
that  these  norms  must  be  oriented  to  by  participants  if  they  are 
to  make  the  sense  which  the  analyst  can  show  them  to  have  made  cf 
the  conversation.  Even  if  this  compound  suggestion  should  be 
shown  wrong  in  detail,  its  form  recommends  new  tasks  for  ethno¬ 
graphers,  They  should: 

(1)  come  to  control  the  Cl-*,  norms,  and  other  abstractly 
correct  specific  units  of  particular  societies  so  as  to  be  able  to 

(2)  trace  the  principled  ways  in  which  members  of  a  society 
know  which  specific  norms,  CLs,  etc  are  relevant  on  the  situated 
occasions  of  their  use  and  the  interactional  consequences  of  using 
them,  so  as  to 

(3)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  discovered 
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(In  (2),  above)  are  culturally  invariant. 

Abstract  principles  and  native  knowledge.  It  is  commonplace 

to  observe  that  rules  for  correct  behavior  are  somehow  important 

to  orderly  social  life.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  such  rules- - 

whether  the  maxims  or  proverbs  stated  by  natives  or  the  structural 
principles  or  themes  stated  by  the  anthropologist^-are,  even  when 
correct,  insufficient  to  account  for  the  actual  activities  under 
which  they  are  retrospectively  subsumed.  Among  the  difficulties 
presented  by  even  superficial  cbservation  or  introspection  are: 

How  is  it  known  which  rule  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  what  manner 

on  which  aspects  of  all  moments  of  every  action?  How  are  rules 

"brought  to  bear"?  That  is,  what  is  the  relationship  between  an 

abstract  rule  and  the  actual  activities  which  members  bring  off  so 

as  to  confirm  it?  Through  demonstrating  the  orderliness  of  actual 

interaction,  I  could  point  to  the  ways  in  which  participants  in 

that  interaction  were  informed  of  which  abstract  rules  were 

relevant.  By  examining  the  actual  interactional  consequences  of 

these  rules  being  used,  I  could  show  how  otherwise  inert  rules 

are  actively  used  and  sanctioned. 

Contemporary  ethnography  contains  no  explicit  and  consistent 
procedures  for  relating  actual  on-going  interactions  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  roles,  norms,  rules,  insitution  labels,  etc.,  which  the 
interactions  are  supposed  to  somehow  represent.  There  is  charac¬ 
teristically  no  reason  other  than  professional  orthodoxy  for 
suppo-  'ng  that  what  transpires  between  two  individuals  is,  for  example, 
re’  intly  genealogical  and  not  sexual,  political,  economic,  etc. 
Anthropologists,  like  other  people,  make  their  world  orderly  by 
means  of  the  language  they  use  tc  describe  it.  Although  the  best 


of  them  recognize  that  labels  Batter  sore  for  the  native  than  other 

facts  do  (e.g.,  Leach  1954:97),  anthropologists  typically  use 

labels  in  a  Banner  unaotivated  by  native  orientations  to  then. 

The  reader  of  a  field  "note  from  an  abanqan  infornant"  (Geertz  1960:27) 

is  aade  to  suppose  that  the  speaker,  who  must  have  other  culturally 

correct  CLs  as  well,  is  talking  as  a  spokesman  for  the  category 

witf.  which  the  anthropologist  labels  him.  The  reader  who  encounters 

the  observation  that,  "of  the  fifteen  plots  acquired  by  gift, 

most  were  given  by  brother  to  brother  or  by  father  to  son"  (Moeraan 

1968b:95)  is  seduced  by  anthropological  concern  with  kinship 

into  supposing  that  genealogical  connections  Botivated  and  explain 

the  transactions.  Only  an  overpowering  faith  in  the  oanirelevance 

of  one's  professional  scheae  of  c  .ass if ication  could  recoaaend 

editing  away  the  undoubtedly  large  nuaber  of  social  scenes  which 

aust  have  transpired  between  one  event  and  "the  next  stage  of  this 

social  draaa  [which]  followed  the  aonth  of  the  Chipenji  gathering" 

(Turner  1957:270).  Writing  about  one's  own  society  (as  inspection 

of  the  sociological  literature  confiras)  offers  no  protection  from 

the  unaotivated  use  of  norms  and  categorizations.  Were  it  not  for 

her  sensitive,  but  inexplicit  and  perhaps  accidental,  use  of  what 
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natives  actually  said  to  one  another,  Powdermaker ' s  account  of 
a  traffic  accident  as  an  instance  of  race  relations  (1939:49)  might 
just  as  well  be  an  instance  of  noras  about  lawyers  and  layaen, 
townsmen  and  countryfolk,  old  cars  and  new. 

The  relation  between  noras  and  actions  is  a  central  problem 
for  which  the  "ideal  vs.  real  behavior"  distinction  is  obviously 
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too  gross  and  naive.  The  real  issue  is:  How  are  norms  wade  opera¬ 
tive  on  the  situated  occasions  of  their  use?  How  can  abstract 
notions  (whether  the  natives'  or  the  anthropologist's  structural/ 
functional  ones)  constrain  the  variegated  Motility  of  concrete 
situated  behavior.  Perhaps  an  informal  example  will  be  helpful 
for  showing  that  this  cannot  be  discovered  by  asking  natives  questions 
about  it . 

In  order  to  develop  the  point  that  the  Lue,  like  the  Americans, 

take  it  that  a  conversation  must  be  about  something,  I  asked  my 

informant  £n  Lue),  "If  Mr .  A  tells  Mr.  C  that  he  has  talked  with 

Mr.  B,  can  C  always  ask  what  they  talked  about?"  The  answer  was, 

"Yes,  always."  In  asking  Mr.  Wongyai  this  question  I  was  obeying 

the  canons  of  good  fieldwork  by  using  his  native  language  and  by 

transforming  my  abstract  concerns  into  specific  details  which  he 

could  follow  yet  presumably  not  deliberately  adapt  to  his  idea  of 

what  answer  I  wanted.  Nevertheless,  his  answer,  like  any  informants' 

abstract  norm,  is  a  puzzle,  not  a  solution.  I  suppose  that  if  a  Lue 

ethnographer  were  silly  enougn  to  ask  me  the  same  question  about 

the  Americans,  I  too  would  answer,  "Yes,  always."  A  more  accurate 

answer  would  be,  "Yes,  and  no,"  for  clearly  the  proprietry  of  the 

question,  "What  did  you  talk  about?"  depends  crucially  upon  how 
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the  question  was  placed  in  the  conversation  between  A  and  C.  If 
the  question  has  already  been  asked  of  A  during  his  conversation 
with  C,  it  could  probably  not  be  asked  again.  Unless  the  question 
is  asked  soon  after  A's  announcement,  it  probably  cannot  be  asked 
at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  question  is  permitted  or  required  only 
as  the  second  utterance  of  a  conversation  that  begins  with  a  report 
of  some  other  conversation.  The  general  difficulty  is  excising  one 
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social  event  (the  imagined  question,  in  this  instance)  from  its 
context  (the  imagined  conversation  between  A  and  C)  in  order  to 
use  it  as  a  criterion  for  some  other  event  or  class  of  events. 

Although  we  seem  quite  able  to  do  this  as  members  ("Tell  me,  did  he 
propose  to  you?"),  and  although  much  of  the  social  sciences  rests 
upon  its  unexaained  use,  investigators  do  not  have  procedures  for 
de-contexting  one  event  for  use  as  a  criterion  of  other  events 
and  classes  of  events.  Our  work  hopes  to  make  explicit  the  con- 
texted  features  of  natural  interaction  to  which  members  orient  in 
making  use  of  their  productive  abstract  social  knowledge. 

In  the  data  discussed,  one  can  see  precisely  how  (as  E^) 
normative  expectation  of  p5*lo*r)*s  was  actively  used,  to  what 
affect,  and  with  what  probable  sanctions  (maintaining  one's  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  competent  member  through  being  able  to  analyze  the  coherence 
of,  and  thereby  properly  participate  in,  a  conversation.)  The 
very  feature  of  this  daxa  which  initially  makes  the  sanction  appear 
only  probable--it  is  a  ''story"  told  principally  by  a  single 
individual--is  also  the  feature  which  simplifies  the  member's  task 
of  recognizing  some  event  as  an  instance  of  a  particular  norm. 

Every  abstract  rule  requires  for  its  effective  use  some  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  immediate  situation  is  to  be  handled  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it.  My  interest  in  abstract  norms  is  directed  primarily 
toward  members’  situated  use  of  them  and  only  incidentally  toward 
an  inventory  of  correct  ones.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  should 
be  apparent.  If  norms  can  be  as  specific  and  detailed  as  E^  and  B^, 
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an  ethnography  whose  task  is  their  collecting  would  be  uninterest* 
ing  and  endless.  To  judge  from  the  ways  in  which  participants 
used  the  norms  for  patrons  and  clients,  and  knew  from  the  stated 
categorizations  that  they  were  to  so  use  them, the  meaning,  use, 
sanction,  and  interest  which  such  norms  have  for  members  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  conversational  sequences  which  make  those  norms 
re levant . 

Native  and  analytic  knowledge.  A  dichotomy  between  "folk-models" 
and  "analytic  models"  is  basic  to  much  contemporary  cultural  anthro¬ 
pology  (Bohannan  1963),  but  the  properties  of  these  constructs, 
the  differences  between  them,  and  their  mutual  relationships 
are  obscure.  Although  I  do  not  endorse  the  simple  dichotomy,  it 
provides  a  convenient  way  for  discussing  some  features  of  my  work. 

Goodenough  (1956)  is  usually  credited  with  the  signal  observa¬ 
tion  that  members  do  not  necessarily  order  their  affairs  with  respect 
to  anthropological  concerns.  However,  his  proposal  (1957)  that 
ethnographers  can  master  native  principles  by  learning  to  emulate 
natives  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them  fails  on  a  number  of 
grounds.  One  difficulty  is  that  native  standards  for  satisfactory 
behavior  by  a  stranger  may  (for  lay  reasons  as  divergent  as 
"politeness"  or  "prejudice")  be  quite  different  from  the  standards 
they  hold  themselves  to.  A  further  difficulty  can  perhaps  best 
be  presented  through  linguistic  analogies  of  the  sort  which  Good- 
enough  and  other  "ethnoscientists"  use.  I  am  able  to  speak  accept¬ 
able  Snglish  partially  through  the  use  of  grammatical  rules  which 
I  am  unable  to  state.  £  can  speak  Thai,  more  or  less  acceptably, 
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under  a  similar  disability.  One's  introspectively  based  accounts 
of  his  behavior  in  his  native  society  provide  data  for  analysis , 
but  are  not  themselves  analyses .  I  see  no  reason  why  this  is  not 
equally  true  of  how  one  accounts  for  his  behavior  as  a  facsimile 
member  of  smother  society  (cf,  Moerman,  in  press) .  My  accounts 
of  how  I  "made  it"  among  the  Lue  are  neither  complete  (in  the  sense 
that  all  analytic  components  needed  to  generate  the  behavior  are 
stated)  nor  correct  (in  the  sense  that  natives  perform  exactly  the 
same  analysis,  and  that  the  analysis  generates  an  activity  which, 
were  one  of  them  to  do  it,  would  be  interactionally  equivalent  to 
mine).  Our  studies  of  conversation,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  the 
constraint  of  showing  participants  to  orient  to  the  analytic  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  analysis  which  accounts  for  the  features  of  their 
talk  which  we  examine.  We  can  therefore  hope  that  the  components 
of  our  models  of  the  speaker/listener  are  relevant  and  active 
parts  of  member  productive  knowledge.  The  work  represented  by 
this  paper  permits  me  to  propose  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  knowledge  based  on  co-ircmbership  and  knowledge  based  on 
formal  analysis  of  conversation,  but  that  doing  such  analysis  relies 
upon  having  some  member  knowledge. 

At  the  outset  of  the  research  of  which  this  is  a  partial 
report,  I  had  hoped  to  distinguish  between  the  results  of  analysis 
and  of  member  knowledge  (and  fieldworker  facsimiles  of  such  know, 
ledge)  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  ethnographic  analysis  of  cultures 
known  only  through  conversations  recorded  in  them.  Because  of 
the  normative  and  abstract  correctness  rules  needed  both  for 
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translation  and  in  order  to  trace  member  relevancies,  I  no  longer 
think  this  possible.  This  paper  was  partially  intended  to  explicate 
gone  of  the  ways  in  which  participants  aade  normative,  shared,  and 
sanctioned  use  of  what  they  know.  By  virtue  of  having  lived  and 
studied  aaong  the  participant  individuals,  I  have  coae  to  know  soae 
of  the  things  which  they  know.  In  principle  there  is  thus  no¬ 
thing  wrong  with  ay  aaking  use  of  having  acquired  soae  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  have.  Nevertheless,  the  present  implication  of 
these  observations  is  that  unless  natives  are  trained  to  do  analyses, 
the  procedures  used  here  can  aerely  supplement  but  never  replace 
conventional  ethnography.  It  is  ay  own  conviction  that  these 
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procedures  are  sufficiently  superior  to  conventional  ethnography 
to  recommend  that  natives  be  trained  to  perfora  analyses  which 
will  explicate  their  own  (and  universal)  interactional  intuitions. 

There  is,  however,  soae  anecdotal  evidence  which  supports 
belief  in  the  possibility  that  interactions  can  be  analyzed  by 
strangers  to  the  societies  in  which  they  occurred. 

Consider  that  untrained  graduate  students  wuo  knew  no  Thai  (and 
who  were  told  only  that  the  tape  they  were  given  was  a  segment  of 
a  normal  conversation)  were  able  to  aake  soae  sense  of  it.  They 
assigned  utterances  to  speakers  and  developed  a  notion  (largely 
acoustic)  of  "interuption,"  When  provided  with  a  transcript  (in¬ 
cluding  gloss  and  translation),  some  students  were  able  to  formulate, 
develop,  and  investigate  such  analytic  notions  as  "interuption," 
"acting  as  a  host,"  "giving  commands,"  etc.  and  to  use  these  both 
to  criticize  one  another's  work  and  challenge  the  translation. 


More  advanced  students  and  colleagues,  none  o f  whoa  know  Thai,  have 
Bade  independent  observations  (informed,  however,  by  the  ethno- 
graphica  contained  in  draft  analyses)  upon  the  data  which  have 
required  me  to  modify  my  analysis.  I  would  suggest  that  such  epi¬ 
sodes  support  our  conviction  that--in  narked  distinction  to  the 
rest  of  anthropology --the  procedures  we  are  ising  lend  themselves 
to  cumulative  and  cooperative  progress,  as  well  as  supporting  my 
now  somewhat  diminished  hopes  for  sensitive  and  informative  analyses 
of  cultures  by  non-members. 

In  studying  a  stretch  of  talk,  one  concentrates  on  its  features 
which  prove  most  amenable  to  analysis.  This  paper  is  concerned 
to  some  extent  with  an  analytically  acceptable  reformulation  of 
rather  traditional  notions  of  cultural  norms.  An  analyst  who 
approached  the  same  data  without  my  professional  biases  might  well 
be  able  to  describe  more  interesting  and  productive  features  which 
make  no  use  of  conventional  ethnographic  knowledge.  He  would, 
however,  be  constrained  by  the  faults  and  the  unexplicated  strengths 
of  my  data. 

The  difficulties  of  translation,  which  affect  all  ethnography, 
are  especially  apparent  in  the  methods  used  here.  Although  the 
data  analyzed  and  the  procedures  for  analysis  are  more  public  than 
in  any  competing  kinds  of  ethnography,  the  reader  must  rely  upon 
my  transcription,  gloss,  and  translation.  Its  phonemic  in¬ 
consistencies  and  my  reference  to  the  possible  non-existence  of 
#196b:l  reveal  that  the  transcription  itself  is  imperfect.  It 
would  have  been  mis  loading  for  me  to  ''clean  it  up"  since  it  was 


in  t. is  form  that  it  provided  the  data  for  the  analysis.  More¬ 
over,  even  were  it  perfectly  phoneaieized,  it  would,  of  course, 
provide  rnly  &  pale  facsinile  of  what  participants  had  to  work 
with,  lacking,  as  it  does,  kinesthetic,  para linguistic,  and  extra, 
situational  information.  I  think  it  impossible  either  for  partici¬ 
pants  to  analyse  their  own  interaction  or  for  analysts  to  know 
eveiy thing  that  participants  take  account  of.  The  methodological 
caution  is  that  we  can  never  hope  to  explain  all  the  features 
of  an  interaction  to  which  members  might  orient;  we  must  avoid 
false  explanations  (e.g.,  by  a  lexical  demonstration  of  a  feature 
for  which  participants  used  intonation)  of  the  features  which  we 
do  analyze. 


Summary 

It  is  possible  to  subject  entirely  public  data  of  actual 
social  interaction  to  explicit  analytic  procedures  without  cither  reliance 
upon  private  or  conventional  knowledge  about  such  things  as  cul¬ 
ture,  class,  role,  motive,  etc.,  or  assumptions  that  some  actual 
data  are  less  informative  than  others. 

These  procedures  and  their  results; 

a)  tell  us  things  which  we  would  otherwise  not  know  about  how  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society  make  use  of  their  cultural  resources; 

b)  are  cumulative.  A  result  or  procedural  refinement  obtained  at 
one  time  informs  analysis  of  further  data; 

c)  are  productive  in  that  results  obtained  from  analyzing  one  piece 
of  data  can  be  tested  against  and  used  to 


account  for  further  data. 
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The  utility  of  identical  procedures  on  Lue  and  American  con¬ 
versation,  together  with  the  close-grained  similarities  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  indicates  thz.t  it  is  possible  to  discover  detail¬ 
ed  and  powerful  universale  in  the  ways  in  which  members  of  any 
society  do  conversation  and  therein  mutually  orient  to,  confirm, 

i 

and  sanction  their  cultural  knowledge. 

Competent  conversational  participation  requires  member  orienta¬ 
tion  to  and  use  of  abstract  generative  social  knowledge  which  can 
be  explicated  through  such  analytic  objects  as  categorization  labels, 
typifying  ascriptions,  etc. 

Analyzable  features  of  conversation  are  used  by  participants 
so  as  to  accomplish  interactive  tasks  which  the  analyst  can  there¬ 
by  locate. 

It  is  possible  to  isolate  some  features  of  natural  settings 
to  which  members  orient.  This  permits  distinguishing  between 
correctness  and  appropriateness,  tracing  the  operation  of  appropriate¬ 
ness  rules  and  their  interactive  consequences,  and  confusing  neither 
set  of  rules  with  the  extrinsic  concerns  of  the  social  science  pro¬ 
fessions. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  knowledge  based  on 
co-membership  and  knowledge  based  on  formal  analysis  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  doing  such  analysis  relies  upon  having  some  member 


i 
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NOT  US 

1  Th.  eq«ipeent  and  field  tine  for  ..king  Molding,  in  Thailand 
...  sponsored  by  grant,  fro.  th.  Center  for  Sooth... t  A.i.  Studies, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  and  th.  Co»itt«  on  Research 
of  th.  Acade.ie  Senate,  Univer.ity  of  California,  Us  Angeles. 


th.  sequenced  data  required  for  ey  argueents  ,r.  provided  in 
App«vli>c  8.  Pragont.  of  that  conversation,  and  of  others,  are 
also  provided  Mere  referred  to.  The  data  are  referred  to  by  a 
RO"”  ”“•«!.  *hich  designates  the  tape  nueber,  foiled  (after 
a  period)  by  the  Arabic  nueber  1  or  2,  designating  the  track. 

Ib.  Arabic  nueber  which  folio.,  th.  nueber  sign  <»)  provide,  the 
***1*1  Ut,"*ne*  ”“*>«•  Thil  i*  •“~ti.e.  foiled  by  a  colon,:)  .h,ch 
cedes  t-e  of  the  specific  void  being  referred  to.  Copies  of  the 

original  tape  recording  are  available  for  th.  cost  of  dubbing  and 
postage. 

An  informant,  bilingual  in  Lue  and  Central  Thai,  made  the 
initial  transcript.  We  then  listened  together  to  nodify  hi. 
transcript.  I  usually  deferred  to  his  hearing  of  the  tape  and 
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when  X  could  not,  noted  both  versions.  Glossing  and  translation 
was  done  by  ae  after  discussion  (In  Lue,  Central  Thai,  or  Yuan) 
with  the  informant.  The  inforaant,  whose  assistance  1  gratefully 
acknowledge,  was  Mr.  Dheerawatana  Wbrgyai. 

4  u 

My  use  of  .ie  society"  or  other  naaed  societies  is  as  a  gloss. 
Slsewhere  (1966a),  I  have  pointed  to  tne  oddness  of  assuming  that 
all  predicates  about  social  activities  have  an  ethnic  label  as  their 
object.  There  is  little  reason  to  regard  any  of  the  conversational 
principles  discussed  in  the  enclosed  paper  as  relevantly  Lue,  and 
none  for  considering  then  peculiar  to  the  Lue. 

5  1  accept  responsibility,  but  not  sole  credit,  for  this  analysis 
which  incorporates  detailed  sugge  tions  from  Anita  Krakowski, 

Jerry  Krakowski,  Harvey  Sacks,  and  Bnanuel  Schegloff . 
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TEXT  NOT  REPRODUCE.,,: 

second  time  t,-,  ns  to  make  its  second  saying  porfo  ,  a  different 


L  *n  /  _  „ 

v-*5 


,  reprimanding)  itr  '"i-. t 


13  _  .  . 

^V1  ?nc-  lhat  an  utterance  of  one  type  requires  a  suhr equent 
utterance  of  another  typo  might  consist  of  participants  orienting 
to  and  interpreting  the  absence  of  the  second  in  the  pr-^ence  o^ 
tnc  first.  That  quertions  require  answers  can  be  shown  in  this  ray 
fc,  both  Lee  and  ’Ir.gli-.h.  That  -  ru:rr.o:-  -.cquirce  a  reply  has 
beer  demonstrated,  for  English,  by  f-heyloff  (1967).  Th»  present 

n"!  °*  wil1  support  the  -laim  that  .a  paradox  requires 

(in  this  strong  sense)  an  •.•■planation . 

ll» 

T?.e  vo1-  that  says  *204  sound-  rather  Hue  the  one  that  says 
4r’?8,  Ihc  voirr-  tha*  says  *228  sounds  lik;?  thp  one  u*ed  by  thff 
women  who  lives  in,  as  "mother  of  the  household"  (ms«  ha»n).  the 
house  win*-*,  the  recording  was  made.  Teat  th<«  observation  is 
phrased  so  strangely  and  relegated  to  a  footnote  results  not  from 
my  uncertainty  a  tout  its  accuracy,  but  from  methodological  insistence 
that  mcmb.or'-.  knowledge  that  a  particular  individual  sometiir-s  is 
correctly  categorized  as  "occupying"  a  role  does  not  constitute 

an  analyst's  account  of  what  that  individual  is  (perhaps  otherwise) 
doirg , 

^  In  the  presort  data,  s*  VIII.l  *'c  Ho. 195,  19e> 

200-207,  2H,  212,  217,  220,  222-',2a,  228,  271-2-2,  2 '>4-241 

^  Paul  Newman's  discussion  of  Terra  narratives  suggests  that 
speakers  of  that  language  require  social  knowledge  for  aligning 
actions  with  the  actors  indicated  by  sex-neuter  pronouns  (personal 
coraaunirrvtion) . 


I 

I 


9 


mwrr  not  p'opponnni  1 

17  If  one  supposes  that  the  ability  to  participate  in  converse 
tions  is  a  members'  criterion  of  competence,  capacities  which  might 
be  required  for  any  conversation  (although  not  necessarily  the 
capacities  c<»qUire.-j  for  every  and  all  conversations)  are  among 
those  of  all  competent  members  of  (a)  society. 


J.0 

Instanced  by  who  was  scolded,  by  whom,  and  for  what,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

19  e. 

“,lnr°  -»  1S  a  for  females  and  po«1om,  one  for  males,  I 

Ccan  facilitate  reader  comprehension  by  sometimes  using  "she"  or 
"her"  to  refer  to  A2  and  "he"  or  "him"  fc,-  a 

20 

The  informant's  initial  transcription  was  caj  paj.  He  revised 
this  to  £a^.  In  numerous  subsequent  listenings,  I  hear  caj  paj. 
The  uses  of  bad  data  are  considered  in  the  Discussion  section. 

21  ~ 

*‘13  ■'lignnent  of  actors  with  actions  is  somewhat  less  trans¬ 
parent  to  inspection  in  a  Luo  transcript  than  in  an  English  one, 

-  i.nce  a  Lue  utterance  may,  like  the  utterance  upon  the  member- 

analysis  of  which  it  is  based,  lack  actors  (whether  pror.orainial 
or  not)  . 

This  paper  uses  individual  as  an  analytic  object:  a  human 
being  not  formulated  with  a  CL.  The  data  themselves  contain  no 
individuals,  since  any  label  which  members  use  fora  human  being, 
even  "human  being,"  is  a  CL  in  that  the  label  and  its  situated 
use  have  interactive  implications,  m  this  paper,  personal  names 


. . . . . . 
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are  CL*  with  no  special  status  aside  from  intended  consistency-of- 
individual-as -speaker  in  the  transcript  and  in  ay  references  to  it. 

That  is,  I  hope  that  an  individual  speaker  categorized  in  the  transcript 

by  a  name  (e.g,,  "C,"  "Wj")  in  the  left  margin  is  always  the  same 
individual. 


Since  many  CLs  can  correctly  be  assigned  to  more  than  a  single 
individual,  an  unsituated  CL  is  insufficient  for  the  unique  designation  of 

*8V*"  8“ehJan  »PP«ently  unique  designator  as  "the  present 
king  requires  temporal  situation  in  order  to  accomplish  unique 

designation.  That  this  is  not  true  of  all  CLs  is  suggested  by  such 

CLs  as  "the  first  king  of  France"  or  "Jesus  Christ."  The  apparent 

uniqueness  of  the  second  does  not  der* <  e  from  its  being  a  proper 

name  since  these,  unless  conversationally  situated  and  participant 

analyzed,  can  rarely  do  unique  designation  (see  I.l#99-108) . 


1.1 

#99 

Yes,  [he]  really  likes  trouble. 

#100 

NA  Who? 

#101 

■*  Him.  Nan  (a  title)  Phian  (name)  (and)  those  (guys)  there. 

#102 

NA  W  Which  Phian. 

#103 

mK  Man  Phian . 

#104 

K  I  haven't  yet  gone  to  look  for  the  caw  thaw,  but  [we] 

discussed  it.  ' - -  1  1 

#105 

NA  Which  Phian? 

206 

on  our  own. 


mSS:- 

-Saris& 


#107 

■K 

#108 

NA 
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Nan  Fhian  {the  eon  of  police]  seargaent  ten  there,  air. 
Reclamation  I  Those  kind  (of  people)  sake  a  lot  of  trouble. 


Becauae  they  otherwise  behave  like  CLa,  and  since  their  correct- 
neaa  if  insufficient  to  account  for  their  situated  use,  and  since 
unsituated  names  can  be  referentially  ambiguous,  I  see  no  reason 
at  this  point  not  to  regard  proper  names  as  a  collection  of  CLa. 

The  uae  of  CLs  is  not  a  subject  solely  of  academic  interest. 
Rather,  it  is  the  source  of  some  important  unsolved  practical 
problems.  Individuals  will  starve  because  they  are  categorized  as 
"Indian"  by  "Amor leans."  The  evil  of  discrimination  consists 
largely  of  treating  individuals  as  members  of  categories  which  they 
reject  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  so  treated  (Schutz  1964(259). 
A  large  set  of  dangerous  policies  (variously  termed  "imperialism," 
"tribalism”)  seem  to  consist  of  aggressive  (or  selfish,  or-defenslve) 
behavior  concerted  by  means  of  the  enthusiastically  shared  common 
categorization  labels  of  those  who  carry  out  the  behavior  against 
other  individuals  who  are  taken  to  share  some  other  CL.  It  is 
these  observations  (and  my  dream  of  subverting  their  situated 
automaticity)  which  furnish  the  emotional  basis  for  my  interest  in 
how  CLs  are  assigned  and  used  and  in  how  behavior  is  concerted 
through  them. 


Those  listed  (Lue,  headman,  peasant...)  are  all  correct  CLs  for 
the  individual  whom  the  data  of  this  paper  label  "K." 
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I  a*  not  fully  confident  of  ay  argument  that  additional  (to 
that  set  out  In  Appendix  A,  Section  2)  information  is  required 
for  participants  to  know  that  the  time  is  m  usually  long  for  such 
a  trip.  It  is  clear,  howevsr,  that  even  this  knowledge  is  not  the 
same  as  knowing  that  A2  relevantly  and  sanctionably  delayed  in 
returning  from  market. 

25 

Participant  knowledge  of  these  things  requires  them  to  analyse, 
not  passively  record  (if  such  is  ever  possible)  the  relevant  utter¬ 
ances.  This  may  be  suggested  to  the  reader  by  the  absence  of 

actors  or  quotation  markers  from  the  gloss  of  the  relevant  utter¬ 
ances. 

26 

See  Appendix  a.  Section  2. 

27 

Taking  sides,  below. 

26 

The  issue  of  productive  knowledge  is  considered  in  the  Discussion 
section. 

29 

Suggests"  because  supposing  some  temporally  vague,  extensible, 
and  generally  ascribable  activity  say  be  just  the  thing  to  do  if 
one  has  not  attended  closely.  Nevertheless,  I  will  argue  below 
that  #204 si  shows  its  speaker  to  have  attended  to  the  sequence 
of  tied  utterances  beginning  with  #190. 

So  permitting  translation  as  "[She]  (must  have)  dawdled..." 


30 
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Although  the  speaker  of  #204  is  female  (see  Providing  accounts, 
above),  I  have  heretofore  avoided  as  analytically  unmotivated  any 
reference  to  "her”  and  "she."  Since  *y  current  arguaent  is  that 
^'s  fesialeness  is  relevant  to  feature  of  #204  now  being  analyzed, 
I  drop  that  rather  strained  practice. 

32 

The  speaker  of  #204  aight  have  refused  to  recognize  a  delay 
by  saying  something  like,  "It  always  takes  ae  that  long,  too." 

33 

It  aay  be  that  justifying  the  scolding  and  asking  us«'  of  the 
noraal  operations  of  social  institutions  provide  the  "aust  be"  of 
#204; 5. 


#204 * s  acceptance  of  the  sparse  foraulation  is  not  interaction^ 
ally  inert.  Its  speaker  could  have  refused  to  accept  the  typicality 
of  the  actors  and  asked  or  supposed  such  considerations  as,  "Was 
i «naqxaa  a  cripple?"  This  would  have  both  excused  the  delay  and 
challenged  the  justice  of  the  scolding  which  it  occasioned. 

35 

As  a  wore  genera?  aatter  of  social  control  (iioera.m,  in  pr»t>) 

-t  ray  be*  that  v»ho  have  the  right  to  scold  thereby  have  a 

duty  to  scold  and,  through  the  folk  theory  that  scolding  is 
corrective,  find  that  their  reputations  are  iaplicated  by  the  ais- 
behavior  of  those  over  whoa  they  have  that  right/duty. 


See  Providing  accounts,  above,  and  especially  its  coaaents  on 


III.l#333-335. 
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There  arc  a  number  of  related  candidate  observations  about 
series  of  stories  which  I  have  not  yet  either  fully  substantiated 
or  developed  into  an  argument.  My  impression  from  the  ethnographic 
literature  is  that  many  peoples  tell  stories  and  proverbs  in  rounds 
or  series.  My  impres.ion  of  American  data  is  that  stories  and  jokes 
frequently  come  in  rounds  and  series.  Stories  in  my  Lue  corpus  are 
usually  in  series  or  rounds.  It  is  my  distinct  impression  that 
the  focus  or  ’’point"  of  a  Lue  or  an  American  story  is  heavily 
informed  or  constrained  by  the  other  (and  especially  the  preceding) 
stories  in  the  round  or  series.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
very  series  of  utterances  examined  in  this  paper --perhaps  until  #204 
could,  were  they  part  of  a  different  series  and  made  by  a  speaker 
and  before  an  audience  correctly  categorizable  as  "young,"  con¬ 
stitute  a  story  about  how  demanding,  nagging,  unsympathetic,  and 
petty  old  folks  are.  If  etories  and  proverb  do,  indeed,  get  much 
of  their  "point"  from  the  series  in  which  they  are  told,  this  would 
help  to  account  for: 

a)  the  ambiguity  of  multiplicity  of  meanings  which  natives 
and  folklorists  consider  to  be  a  feature  of  (isolated)  stories  and 
proverbs, 

b)  the  observation  that  these  forms  do  usually  come  in 
series  or  rounds  and  not  in  isolation.  If  it  is  typical  for  the 
"point"  of  a  story  or  proverb  to  derivt  essentially  from  the 
series  of  similar  items  (together  with  the  category  alignments 

o*  participants)  in  which  it  is  told,  there  is  1  .ttle  to  recommend 
the  content  analysis  of  isolated  stories  and  proverbs. 

Appendix  C  provides  a  translation  of  the  stories  that  C  told 
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iasediately  before  and  after  the  one  which  provides  the  data  for 
this  paper. 

Consider  the  interactive  implications  of  an  account  of  A_*s 
delay  like*  "I  suppose  she  was  having  menstrual  cramps,  poor  thing." 

39 

So,  for  example,  componential  analysis,  as  a  tool  of  ethno- 
science,  can  provide  a  "correct"  definition  of  "mommy"  as  "informal 
term  for  first  ascending  generation  lineal  female  kinsman."  It 
cannot  account  for  the  following  real  data: 

Boy1:  Ken,  face  it,  you're  a  poor  little  rich  kid. 

Boy2:  Yes,  mommy,  thank  you. 

Nor  can  it  permit  us  to  reckon  with,  let  alone  account  for,  the 
observation  that  persons  who  can  correctly  be  categorized  "mommy"  are 
not  always  so  categorized  (or,  at  least,  always  so  labelled)  during 
the  course  of  an  interaction. 
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*Minutae"  is  used  here  in  a  folk  or  commonplace  sense. 


Readers  familiar  with  the  anthropological  literature  will 
realize  that  I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  unusually  good  contemporary 
ethnography. 


I  would  suppose  it  to  also  depend  upon  such  considerations  as 
the  relevant  statuses  of  A,  B,  and  C;  the  presumption  that  the 
talk  was  not  "private"  or  "privileged." 

43 

Although  I  think  that  it  might  have  been  a  possible  alternative 
*°  stipulate  the  fora  of  tieing  and  deduce  the  substantive  norms. 
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conventional  ethnographic  knowledge  informed  and  It  was 

part  of  the  lexical  knowledge  (of  and  p5»lo«o)  needed  for  demon¬ 
strating  the  correctness  of  the  possible  relationship  between  A^ 
and  A^.  It  provided  some  legitimacy  for  the  frequent  suppositions 
which  I  made  about  what  could  have  been  said  other  than  #196btl 
or  #204x1. 

44 

One  exciting  promise  of  the  procedures  employed  in  th.' 
search  is  their  potential  for  self -correction.  To  sugg  this 
promise,  it  is  more  encouraging  to  point  to  possible  future  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  analysis  offered  in  this  paper  than  to  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  its  earlier  versions^  The  conversational  phenomenon  which 
this  paper  calls  "providing  an  account"  may  well  be  subsumed 
under  more  powerful  devices,  found  in  both  Lue  and  American  conver¬ 
sation,  whereby  a  speaker  can  direct  the  sense  that  participants 
make  of  his  topic  by  requiring  then  to  decide  ancng  ambiguous 
semantic  interpretations.  This  would  associate  "commonplace 
paradox"  with  irony  and  quotation  as  they  occur  natur.  1 ly . 

45 

Translation  seems  especially  problematic.  The  essential  im¬ 
portance  of  sequencing  for  member -meaning  might  suggest  that 
translation  is  impossible.  However,  it  is  a  quite  obvious  and 
basic  fact  about  the  history  of  human  civilization  that  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  possible  and  normal  human  enterprise.  On  the  basis  of 
my  own  efforts,  I  an  at  the  moment  quite  partial  to  (but  unable  to 
demonstrate)  the  view  that  satisfactory  translation  consists  of 
(heretofore  unconscious)  analysis  of  situated  utterances  in  one 
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language  for  the  interactional  activities  which  they  perform  and 
their  translation  into  situated  utterances  in  another  language 
which  perform  those  same  activities.  The  possibility  of  such 
an  enterprise  would,  of  course,  rely  upon  the  existence- -which 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt--of  interactional  universals. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Cultural  and  linguistic  resources 

Section  1:  Aj  =  I»nanxam  =  lan >  A^  =  p5»lo«q;  A^  is  reciprocal 
to  A^.  This  demonstration  is  required  for  ay  observation  that 
participants  take  the  actor  labelled  I «naqxam  in  #190  to  be  the  sane 
actor  as  the  lan  of  #196b  and  also  for  the  other  alignaents  of  A^ 
and  A^  aade  in  ay  analysis. 

The  deaonstration  makes  use  of  and  develops  the  notion  of  a 
collection  of  categorization  hbels.  For  the  aoaent,  the  reader 
can  regard  a  collection  as  a  set  of  CLs  which  seea,  semantically, 
to  belong  together.  Insofar  as  the  notion  proves  useful  to  our 
work,  it  would  be  desirable  to  show  that  a  collection  belongs,  for 
aeabers,  to  a  single  delimitable  semantic  field  and  has,  for  the 
analyst  of  native  activities,  a  distinctive  set  of  properties  to 
which Kmbers  interact.  An  example  of  such  a  set  of  properties 
would  be  those  prematurely  c. aimed  (Moerman  1968a)  for  ethnic  CLs 
as  used  by  the  Luet  exhaustive,  egalitarian,  eternal,  non-optative. 

B^  supposes  that  the  la«n  is  A2,  that  there  is  some  regular 
and  contextually  possible  meaning  in  the  relationship  to  have 
between  a  p3«lo«q  and  a  la«n  and  that  #196b:4-9  are  not  just 
items  mentioned  in  sequence,  but  constitute  a  list  which  has  properties. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  two  suppositions.^ 

How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  la»n  is  A2?  First,  a  la«n 
(#208:5)  who  might  have  gone  to  town  to  buy  such  things  riding 
(#217:1)  a  bike  remains  a  character  in  the  story,  so  showing  a 
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possible  constancy  of  A2=laMt  for  the  story's  subsequent  continuity. 
Second,  I  hear  and  have  no  reason  not  to  suppose  that  others  in¬ 
cluding  C  hear  #196  as  part  of  a  sequence  that  begins  with  #190  and 
is  tied  directly  back  to  #190.  As  a  basis  for  hearing  this  tie 
v°  #190,  it  is  possible  that  NOON  nl»  n£?  or  NOW  DEMONSTRATIVE  nj> 
is  used  only  when  the  noun  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
sawe  conversation.2  If  this  hypothesis  is  confirned  by  consulting 
the  corpus,  how  was  lan  not  stated  before  #196a,  been  referred  to? 

If  the  hypothesis  is  disconfirwed,  how  night  #196a  nevertheless 
be  tied  to  #190  through  cowon  actors? 

The  title  (#190:3)  is  restricted  to  nature  male 

individuals;  the  title  I-  (#190,7)  restricted  to  individuals  who 
are  fenale  and  junior.3  fc5;l6.g  is  a  CL  which  nay  cone  fron  nore 
than  one  collection  of  such  labels:  kinship  based,  wealth  based, 
residence  based,  and  perhpas  others,  li^n  (”»ephew/niece,"  "grand¬ 
child")  is  a  CL  in  the  kinship  and  age  collections. 

What  of  the  relationship  between  ^  and  A2?  in  the  kinship 
collection,  la^n  is  reciprocal4 to  p5»lo«t  in  the  sense  that: 

(1)  anyone  whon x properly  calls  p5»lo.n  can  properly  call 
x  la»n. 

(2)  if  y  is  said  to  be  the  p3»l6»g  of  x,  x  will  be  said  to  be 
the  la«n  of  y. 

(3)  for  y  to  be  properly  labeled  a  p5*lo*g,  there  nust  be  sone 
individual  x  who  refers  to  y  as  his  p5*l6.g  and  to  whon  y  refers  as 
his  la»n. 

P? *lo*12»  a  oonber  of  nore  than  one  collection,  shares  the 
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kinship  collection  with  _la«n;  la«n,  a  member  of  more  than  one 
collection,  shares  the  kinship  collection  with  p5.l£.n.  Within 
the  kinship  collection: 

(i)  la^i  andjg5»lo»g  are  in  the  relation  to  have  in  the  sense 
(listed  above  as  (l)-(3))  in  which  they  are  reciprocals 

(ii)  every  pS_*l6«q  must  have  at  least  one  la«n 

(iii)  a  young  girl  can  be  a  la«n  to  a  p5«lo«n:  a  p5»lo»q 
cannot  be  a  ^a_»ij  to  a  young  girl. 

Within  all  relevant  collections  of  CLs:  an  individual  categorized 

as  (and  naaed  najgaa)  must  be  a  young  girl;  an  individual  categorized 
as  P3*lo#0  cannot  be  a  young  girl. 

Section  2:  Knowing  what  C  focused  on. 

What  resources  do  participants  have  for  knowing  that  C*s 
focus  is  on:  a)  the  trip  to  market,  b)  the  time  of  this  trip,  c) 
that  the  time  is  accountably  long? 

|  a)  The  construction  (#196d: .2- .7)  "luk  place  y  ^  x"  means,  minimally, 

from  "plac*  y  to  place  x."  It  can  *l«o  mem  "to  go  from  place  y  to  place 
x."  The  second  reading  is  presumably  confirmed  by  #196d:.9-.ll  which 
is  made  a  comment  on  .2-. 7  through  the  particle  na  (#196d:.6).  Add¬ 
ing  actors,  #196d:.2-.n  translates  as  To  go  from  Ban  Mang  here 
to  market  (and  back?]  took  [her]  an  hour." 

#196d:l  (kan),  is  difficult  to  translate,  important  for  the 
translation  of  the  rest  of  #196d,  and  conversationally  quite  im¬ 
portant.  Here  and  in  other  occurrences,  my  informant  glosses  kan 
as  both  (Central  Thai)  phieute*  (/'WfAntT,  ),  meaning  "only,  merely"  and 
as  [CT]  pej — te^  (il^Uc)  )»  meaning  "even,  including."  The 
ambiguous  gloss  would  permit  translation  of  #19f J  as  both  "even 
though  it  was  fully  a.  far  as..."  and  as  "even  though  it  was  only 
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as  far  as...'*  This  ambiguity  suggests  that  the  best  uninterpreted 
translation  for  "kan  A  B"  is  "although  A,  B."  That  is,  the  use 
of  han  indicates  that  A  and  B  are  mutually  relevant,  that  A  and  B 
both  occur,  and  that  this  (mutual  relevance  and  co-occurrence) 
are  commented  on.  Somewhat  more  specifically,  I  take  kan  (and 
some  situations  of  "but"  and  "although"  in  English)  [Po liner  and 
Zimmerman  1967]  to  mean:  "Despite  some  of  the  implication  of  A, 

B."  The  question,  now,  is  "despite  which  of  the  implication  of  A?" 
b)  Traveling  time.  Assume  for  the  moment  (as  will  be 

discussed  under  c),  below), that  participants  hear  both  "Ban  Mang"  and 

"the  market"  to  refer  to  the  nearby  Ban  Mang  and  market  which 

they  often  visit.  The  route  between  the  two  is 
frequently  travelled,  dusty  safe,  short,  a  well  marked  route, 

bordered  by  rice  fields,  and  has  a  large  (though  presumably  not 
infinite)  number  of  other  properties  and  implications.  Which  of 
these  implications  are  we  told,  by  kan,  does  not  hold?  The  implica¬ 
tion  with  which  B  is  inconsistent.  That  is,  #196d:.y-.ll  states 
traveling  time.  Operating  as  B  in  the  kan  A  B  construction,  it 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  traveling  time  implication  of  A  (.2-. 7) 
which  is  commentably  disconf irmed.  "An  hour"  is  either  too  long 
or  too  short  for  the  trip  since  the  trip  was 


no 


t 

1 


V 


further  than 
more  difficult  than 
less  familiar  than 

more  a  place  of  sudden  time  consuming  dangers f  than  a  trip 
closer  than 
less  difficult  than 

less  a  place  of  tine  consuming  dangers 


1 

J 


from  ban  mao  han  pal  ka»t.  That  is,  #196d:.l  and  .9-. 11  means 


that  it  is  the  time  -nent  on  the  trip  which  is  comaentable  on. 


The  consent  on  it  (in  addition  to  the  kan  itself)  is  made  as  #196e, 

"can't  be!"  which  thus  ties  to,  consents  on,  and  thereby  demonstrates 
the  coanentability  of,  the  hour  trip  of  #196d.  it  is  the  kan  in 
its  situated  use  which  tells  us  what  (elapsed  tine)  both  is  and 
can't  be. 

c)  Long  traveling  tine.  I  have  now  provided  for  participants' 
knowing  the  relevance  of  travel  tino  in  the  formulation?  "des¬ 
pite  all  those  things  which  sake  you  expect  this  trip  to  have  taken 
tA*V  took  How  night  it  have  been  known  that  "all 

those  things..."  nake  timey  accountably  great,  not  accountably 
snail?  More  specifically,  what  non-context  resources  do  participants 
bring  to  bear  on  #196d:2-7  which  lets  then  know,  as  they  evidently 
do,  that  #196d:ll  is  a  long  tine?5  On  the  basis  of  ny  conventional 
ethnographic  knowledge  of  the  society  in  which  the  recording  was 
made,  I  can  suggest  sone  such  resources,  but  think  then  insufficient. 

For  these  villagers  "an 

hour"  is  an  approximate,  even  vacuous,  unit  of  tine  which  may  be 
long,  short,  or  just  right  depending  upon  how  it  is  interpreted. 

A  real  tine  trip  fron  the  real  Ban  Hang  to  the  real  marketplace  and  back 
takes  somewhat  less  than  ten  minutes  by  bike,  about  twenty  minutes 
by  foot.  This  indicates  that  elapsed  time  of  one  hour  to  go,  shop, 
and  return  is  not— for  any  unsituated  sense — noticeably  long. 

(i)  Sven  if  an  hour  were  a  long  time  because  participants  are  familiar 
with  the  distance  in  space  and  in  traveling  time  from  the  known, 
real  and  local  Ban  Mang  to  the  knewn,  real  and  local  market, 
villagers  know  that  personal  names  and  village  names  are 
not  unique  specifiers.  It  i«  often  possible  and  frequently 
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known  to  be  the  case  that  wore  than  one  person  or  more  thm  one 
village  has  the  same  naae.  Specifically,  for  the  names  of  Lue 
villages  in  Chiengkham  and  for  the  particular  naae  "San  Mang"  it 
is  known  that  villages  with  identical  naaes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Sip  Song  Panna.  It  is  also  known  that  stories  are  frequently  set 
in  the  Sip  Song  Panna.  The  audience  for  this  story  knows  that  C 
comes  froa  the  Sip  Song  Panna. 

These  considerations  are  intended  to 

(a)  recognize  the  referential  ambiguity  of  proper  naaes 
for  persons  and  places 

(b)  stipulate  that  soae  usages  of  such  naaes  requires  that 
their  ambiguity  be  resolved. 

(c)  pc  Jit  that  the  instanced  usage  (VXII.l:#l96d: .1-.8)  is 
of  the  kind  that  requires  such  resol, tuion. 

How  is  the  resolution  accompli, >\ed  here  in  order  to  give  the 
reading  "the  known,  real,  and  local  Ban  Mang  and  market,  between 
which  we  know  the  distance  in  time  and  space"?  I  suggest  that  it 
is  done  tv  the  demonstrative,  han  (#196d:5),  and  thereby  imply  that 
demonstratives,  even  when  syntactically  required,  are  conversation¬ 
ally  informative. 

(ii)  Bven  if  the  distance  between  the  two  real  places  of  Ban 
Man  and  the  Chiengkham  market  is  simple  and  universally  known,  an 
analyst's  use  of  it  creates  a  number  of  problems.  What  right 
has  anyone,  even  a  member,  to  assert  analytically  (and  not  just 
as  a  stereotypic  commonplace)  that  "everyone  knows"  something? 

Is  there  soae  general  rule,  like  "always  look  near  home  first," 
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which  recommends  my  assuming  that  ka«t,  "market''  ia  here  taken  to 
mean  "the  Chiengkhaa  market  at  which  we  do  our  shopping?"  Must 
the  analyst  make,  rely  upon,  and  assume  the  members  to  also  make 
a  reality  test,  or  may  be  hope  for  purely  conversational  resources? 

It  is  to  make  this  hope  slightly  more  reasonable  that  I 
6 

prophecy  that  inspection  of  some  corpus  of  conversations  in  this 
village  will  show  that  someone  going  to  Ran  Mang  sometimes  says 
that  he’s  ma •  ka » t .  That  is,  Ban  Mang  is  counted  part  of  the  kat, 
in  the  sense  of  "town,"  and  all  villagers  know  this  and  use  it 
somewhat  independently  of  the  physical  proximity  between  the  two.^ 
The  resource  for  doing  this  is  one  of  taxonomic  opposition  between 
a  circle  and  its  center.  ka»t  can  mean  the  town  area,  th>  shopping 
section,  or  the  area  of  the  daily  market  (ka»t  mo -place.  The 
distinction  of  Ban  Kang  from  the  central  ka*t  by  means  of  the 
"^rou  A  to  B  (of  which  A  is  sometimes  counted  a  part)"  construction 
is  like  "from  the  [UCLA]  campus  to  Westwood"  in  that  the  UCLA  campus 
is  sometimes  counted  as  being  in  Westwood. 
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NOTES  TO  APPENDIX  A 

1  The  t’u  rd,  which  involves  the  issue  of  how  the  properties  of 
things  and  of  persons  are  nutually  iwplicative,  must  be  deferred 
for  subsequent  treatment. 

2 

Such  a  lexical  marker  of  conversational  tieing  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  in  that  its  usage: 

(1)  would  be  in  fact  (not  just  in  logicians'  fancy)  be  restrict¬ 
ed  historically,  to  things  previously  mentioned. 

(2)  would  be  precluded  across  conversations.  ^jeci'.'ically , 

NOUN  ni »  ni  would  never  begin  a  conversation  or  topic  as  pronouns 
and  proverbs  (e.g.,  do,  can,  mak*}  can  in  English  conversation. 

^  as  a  term  of  reference,  p5»lo*g  ♦  N  and  p3»l6«q  ♦  0  when 

used  as  kinship  terms  mean  ‘'elder  brother  of  my  parent"  or  "hus¬ 
band  of  elder  sister  of  my  parent."  A  person  so  categorised,  whether 
or  not  a  kinsman  of  the  speaker,  is  always  male  and  at  least  middle- 
aged.  When  not  a  kinsman,  he  is  usually  a  prominent  or  wealthy 
person,  i*  ♦  N,  I«  "which,"  I  •»  P  are  used  for  females.  The  term 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  deprecating.  After  a  girl  marries,  she  is 
typically  referred  to  as  a  "wife  +  TN  (of  husband)."  Once  she  has 
children,  she  is  typically  referred  to  as  "mother  +  N"  or  "mother  ♦ 
name  of  child."  I  regard  p5«lo»gt  1,  and  all  other  title  and 
kinship  terms  as  CLs .  For  an  interesting  and  ingenious  discussion 
of  as  Yuan  term  of  address  and  abuse  see  Wijeyewardene  1968. 
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Anthropologist*  will  note  that  "reciproeal"  is  often  used 
but  rarely  defined  in  discussions  of  kinship  terns. 

5  I  phrase  the  issue  in  this  somewhat  awkward  way  {i.e.,  by  referring 
to  #196d:ll  and  not  to  cowo • n  or  to  "an  hour")  in  order  to  remain 
consistent  with  our  basic  orientation  to  utterances  in  conversational 
sequence  and  not  to  decontexted  lexical  meanings  of  words. 

6  The  absence  of  recorded  data  f row  my  argument  precludes  using 
a  more  neutral  word. 

7 

I  believe  that  naming  some  place  physically  as  close  to  the 
central  market  as  Ban  Mang  is  'ould  be  less  emphatic  of  how  long 
it  took  the  girl  to  make  the  trip. 


APPENDIX  B 


Sequenced  par-  ( VIII.  1  #187- 243) 


English  .ord.  added  to  the  gloss  for  in.olUgtbl.  «r.„,Utio„ 
ar.  enclosed  in  parentheses  .hen  I  Judge  the.  to  be  provided  by 
Ive  syntax.  Word,  bracketed  in  th.  translation  are  extra-gra^ti- 
cal.  They  ..re  usually  provided  by  the  inf.r-ant,  either  volunteered 
(e.g.,  #193,  or  in  response  to  such  question,  fro.  ne  a.  phi, 

or  IMJsiZ  ("what's  thatl").  Additional  convention,  observe  i„ 
the  ©loss  are  as  follows. 


For*  in  Gloss 


Meaning 


AUX 

CLSPR 

CMJ 

CT 

D 

DW 


BXCLM 

FTR 

INDR 

Mr  or  m 

N 


auxiliary  verb 
classifier 
conjunction 
Central  Thai 
Demonstrative 

Mr.  Dheerawatan  Wongyai,  the 
informant.  Used  to  indicate 
a  disagreement  between  him  and 
MM. 


exclamation 

future  particle 

marker  of  indirect  object 

Michael  Moeraan,  both  as  con- 
versation  participant  and 
translator. 

proper  name  of  persons  and 
places 
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Form  in  Gloss 

NG 

PRN 

PRT 

PRV 

PS8 

Q 

RCP 
RLT  V 
T 

VCTVE 

W 

(?) 


Meaning 

negative  particle 
pronoun 

grammatical  particle  unglossed 
but  incorporated  in  translation 

pro- verb 

hesitation  or  pause  aarker 
question  particle 
reciprocal  particle 
■arker  of  relative  clause 
title 

vocative  -  Somewhat  like  Ameri¬ 
can,  "dear." 

woman  speaker 

speaker  identification  uncertain 


VIII . 1 : #137 


K 

A  0 

xab  It 

xab 

hy  •  po •  ca*n 

faij 

VIII. 1:  *lf'd 

lu? 

PRT 

sing 

so  that  [  fr:)  T  1 

listen 

PRT 

Go  ahead  and 

v*b,  yap 

so  P  3**n  can  listen. 

W 

bA* 

NG 

[say]  1 

o  a  •  ij 

able 

"I  can't,  1 

ba  *  ca*" 

NG  able 

‘  can't."  OW: 

nc  * 

PUT 

(Not  the  person  asked, 
n  e  would  probably  be 

#195 

Without 
person  ask'*d) 

1 

o 

#196a 

r 

la  *r. 

♦ 

ni* 

ni 

grandchi Id 

0 

POT 

Now  this  lan 

*ldba 1 

K 

boca.j 

hy 

NG  can 

Q 

[You]  i 

can't? 

1 

2 

?  4 

5  6 

7  #196b 

r 

caj 

paj 

%  « 

s y  n^n  p** 

kap  ba  *w  li • 

kab 

to  go 

buy 

CNJ  cigarettes 

and 

8 

9 

10  11 

1?  1?  14 

15 

An 

ka?  fa*  j 

n  i  kc.  • 

ba •  le  *w  j  a  ^ 

PEE 

matches 

PPT  fear 

NG  fast  e«-en 

buy 

16 

17 

lot  thi*p  hy* 

bike 

I  NOR 

[he  sent  her]  to 

go  buy  narapla  and 

cigarettes  and  matches 

.  [Ho  was] 

afraid  (that)  [she] 

wouldn't  be  euick,  so  [he]  bought  [her] 

(a)  bike . 

*- 


VIII. 1: 


hy  hy 


chuckles 


#196c 


♦Disputed.  MM  hears  utterance,  DW  does  not, 


#196d  *  * 


although 


ba*n  ■&•!] 


market 


iA  lo 

8 

pa  j 


co ‘mo • n 


Child 


Although  (as  far  as)  from  Ban  Mag  (village)  here  to  the  Eiarket,  it 
[her]  an  hour. 


cense  *q 


N  play  toge-  RCP 
ther 

Censeg,  cone  play  with  me. 


»phaj  wJ* 

who  says 

-CTtpen  paj  maj 
can't  be 


#196o 


It  can't  [take  as  long  as  an  hour] 


n 

0 

1, 

r. 

> 

Y  VIII. 

i  ;*196 

C 

1 

mo  • 

ye  • 

mo  * 

ke*ij 

ko  • 

t  a.” 

wa  ♦  j 

ba  • 

pot 

curry 

pot 

curry 

CNJ 

put 

AUX 

NG 

10 

1] 

IP 

i 

1.U 

i  r 

i 

.  f 

tha* 

pa  j 

hy  i 

na* 

paj 

sy  • 

-  0 
nan  pa  * 

\ 

ni 

must 

9^ 

long 

PRT 

go 

buy 

PRT 

ady ] .  Don ' t 

CT :  na 

The  soup  pot 

,  the  curry 

pot  i  s 

set  down 

[all  re 

be  lorg( ! ) 

[ Just ] 

buy  si 

#  1V9 

Child 

c  ens  c  • 

Q 

eb  kan 

N 

play 

with  POP 

Cens  cij 

,  play 

with  me. 

#200 

W 

lurj 

paj 

lum 

pun 

descend 

go 

below 

D 

irf  Go  downstairs  over  there*. 


C 


M 


»  'J  3 

a*w  pin  ro*moT„ 

PRV  bo  hour 

[But  she]  really  took  (a 


r - 1 

wa  •  ni 

chiaw[Cfj  na 

^.PRT—I 

whole)  hour  I 


laugh 


*201 


*20  la 


W  ko*  wa*  nan  lc 

CNJ  say  n  PRT 

Just  l;ke  that.  (Idiom.) 
Said  already.  (Literal.) 


ba  *w  li* 

ti- 

su  *b 

ko  • 

ha* 

c igarettes 

RLTV 

smoke 

CNJ 

NG 

have 

*20  ^ 


[The  old  folks]  didn't  have  any  cigarettes  to  smoko. 


w 


*rEXT  NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 


VIII.15.VC04 


phob 


visit  all  over  market  D  PRT 

r’TiVrar.a'j 

(So),  [She]  (must  have  just)  went  visiting  around  the  market. 


ka  fa*j 
matches 


PRT 


#CG5 

mi  tha* 

have  wa  i  t 


There  weren't  any  matches  to  strike.  Just  waiting  around  like  that. 


W  ka  fa  •  j 

very  quiet 


matches  in  house 

There  are  matche4-  in  the  house. 


#2  Oh 


hig  fa*j  han 

against  fire  ^ 

They're  on  the  hi  'jfa  j  ,  N’oi  . 


me*  tha*w 
old^lady 


n 


la*  n 

Pfiffd- 


ta  • 

mi  • 

ba  *w 

u*  r- 

a*  an  ~ J 

NG 

! 

have 

1  ( 

cigarettes 

IT 

mis-spoke^ — ‘ 

19  >  c 

ka  • 

.  *• 

JU‘ 

* 

ni  • 

kab 

nyg  ’u’ 

CNJ 

stay 

1 

he  re 

CLSFP 

one  PRT 

(  $ 

pat 

Ph 

he  * 

lo* 

strike 

PRT 

PRT 

• 

•  approximate 

So.  That  old  lady 

lo'.w<l  her 

grandchi Id . 

"Here"  [she  «aii 

n  i 


khy  n 


CT  :  1  ewk  d 
cru  i 


.•con  t 

ha 


VaV  fa*i 
match 


a  *w 


rna  < 


h 


itake  go 

brinci  ever  to 


t  r  i 


oh,  no,  no--There  are  no  matches,  l?]  There's  still  a  boy  (of  them)  here,  go  right 
them."  [Alt.:  and  [she]  lit  (one)  for  [him].] 


VIII. IS  >—09 


Child 

pan 

4 

1  • 

pho* 

PRN 

FTP 

look 

off 
mi  ko 

I'll  go 

]  ook . 

Gy. 


v,  s 


pa  j 

go 


ta  • 

yet 


a  ■ 
Q 


Haven't  you  gone  yet ,  ("cnfaj? 


#210 


c  c  n  f  a  •  :j 
N 


nam  pa • 


sa¬ 
int. > 


k  i  • 
CNJ 

wn  •  n 
.-up 


nu  • 
have 


ma  • 
come 


* 

\  j 


hy  • 
INT)R 


to  eat 


[']  There**  (still)  a  drop  of  nampla.  ["] 
plate  (for)  [him]  to  eat. 


nyij 

little 


a  «w 
take 


"2 11 
thok 
pour 


[She]  poured  it  into  a 


little 

Child 


cen  fo»y 
N 


r?12 


ah  le-j 

T1XCLM 

o 


r 

1 


PET 

Jt 

tha  »w 


car-? 

for 


xa  »w 
PEN 


ma  • 
come 


« 

pin 

be 


6 

ro’n 

thief 


IT 

wa 


<  #  213 

0 

sar; 
wh  i  c  h 


0 

in  1 — 

2* x  ” 

11 

■ — it1 

13 

IS 

ma  • 

CAJi.  P3 

4 

1  * 

xob 

ho  • 

kun 

come  CT : 

ka  jay 

T 

dog 

bit 

head 

person 

old 


Oh,  take  care  of  them  until  they're  grown  up,  then  why  do  they 
become  rooks,  [why  do  they]  become  dogs  that  bite  the  head  (i.e. 
ingrates  who  return  evil  for  good)  of  old  people? 


VIII.]  :  *•'!  1 


i  , 


11 


y  • 


1 

t 

3 

L 

C 

J 

(  #215 

c 

kun 

tha  •' 

w  r  Tv  •  j 

ni 

ni 

( Inset 

t  #216) 

lot 

people 

? 

old 

B 

o  US"10 

n 

ii 

PRT 

(  r 

bike 

a* 

n 

mi  • 

ka*  sy  • 

A 

by 

Ml7 

NC  lr 

\\JO 

CNJ  buy 

INDR 

PRT 

Cld  people  s 

end  [her/them 

on  pmttd?] 

.  I  r  «  o  r  t 

*216. 

[  She  -'They  ] 

don’t 

have  a 

bike  (so) 

■  (oM 

people] buy 

1  one  fo 

r  [her/them] . 

#216 

Child 

5m 

me  • 

a  **v  hy 

% 

•  pan 

Id  • 

pan 

0  A 

ys  •  j  r»r\  •  g 

F 

T 

T 

take  to 

PRN 

PRT 

PRN 

want 

give 

nan 

nt* 

PRN 

PRT 

Oh  mo 

thor,  g 

ive  it  to  me. 

I  want 

it . 

] 

-*» 

j 

1; 

5 

{ » 

rf 

f. 

V 

XI  • 

pa  j 

1  ew 

ka 

luk 

ni* 

paj 

ka*t 

ride 

go 

fas^ 

PRT 

from 

0 

go 

market 

n 

1C 

K 

31 

1 

keb  ma • 

lew  ka  •  , 

(  a  *w 

ma  • 

hy  • 

he 

le*w 

return 

CNJ 

bring 

INDR 

PRT 

t  ;;j 

\C 

17 

1  f‘ 

3  9 

Ci‘ :  *  I  a  , 
( 

o  ;i 

hy"* 

pa*  tha 

•w  V 

i?  *  j 

ya  •  j 

pa  j 

na  j 

here! 

T 

VCTVF, 

want  to 

go 

wh^re 

(olu  r.ar. ) 

23 

f  it  1’9 

(ka) 

(In 

sert  #218) 

sa  r4 

kun  tha 

•w 

le*w  ka 

tell 

pe 

rson  o3 

d 

CNJ 

?7 

• '  U 

P*  j 

Id* 

go 

PRT 

["?].Oid  [you/she]  ride  fast?  From  hero  to  the  market  and  ba^-k  and 
then  give  [it  to  him,  saying],  ["]Here  dear  grandfather, ["]when  [i/you] 
want  to  go  anywhere,  I^SBSI  #218  [i  will]  tell  the  old  people  first. 


Child 


TEXT  NOT  REPRODUCIBLE  ^ 

*  » 
y*  roc*  pa-j 

L  T  J  go  where 

what 

Mommy ,  where  are  you  going? 


S  me  •  n  1  e 

correct  PRT 
That's  right. 


#219 


1  ?  3 

1. 

C 

r , 

7  #220 

a  •  an  ni* 

m 

e  * 

tha  «w 

i 

yyn 

pin 

ra  •  j 

EXCLM  thin*  D 

T 

__cld 

1  ah' 

C  MJ 

is 

heart 

£  Q 

19 

11 

sympathet  ir. 

1  ■ 

man 

,  protective 

-  han  ni_  pa  j 

kan 

le" 

ha 

PRT  1  go 

if 

grown 

PRT 

PRN 

MG 

CT:  sia  duaj  J 

1  ?  16 

17 

k;on 

't 

da*j  khwa*ra 

le 

1 

PRV  meaning 

PRT 

content 

be  any  good 

So  here  the  old  lady  really  went  along  with  [her] .  [But  the 
old  man  said,  "If  you're  permissive  like  tMs  now,  the  kid] 
won't  be  any  good  when  [she]  grows  up.LMIr>on't  act  like  this."] 


W 


ha  ha 
laughing 


ha 


{ laughing) 


#221 
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APPENDIX  C 

Part  1 .  Translation  of  story  which  precedes  VIII. 1:187-241. 

167  This  thing,  I  say,  is  [worse}  than  [ignoring]  parental 
.Toros;  [worse]  than  [ignoring]  the  old  people's  words,  what  the 
elders  say  who  saw  the  sun  before  his,  the  old  people  of  those 
days.  Nowadays  [our] knowledge,  cleverness,  intel ligence--who 
do  we  learn  it  froa?  [We]  don't  learn  frow  [our]  fathers  or 
[our]  wothers,  do  [we]?  Money  and  cash,  how  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  do  [we]  spend?  It's  ten  thousand,  wore  than  ten  thousand, 
in  order  to  (learn  to)  understand  English,  European  of  any  kind, 
of  all  sv~ts--in  order  to  be  able  to  know  theft. 

169  [Young  people  think  that]  if  (one)  doesn't  have  the  aoney 
circulate  again,  (he)  can't  becoftc  a  teacher,  a  policeaan,  a 
soldier,  any  kind  (of  official].  And  if  [the  young  people 
nowadays]  cose  to  their  village,  cone  to  their  hoaeand  see  their 
parents  speaking  the  old  way  (i.e.,  Lue) ,  [they  think,"]  ridiculous 
these  old  people,  it's  no  use,  speaking  with  those  old  fashioned 
words !["] 

172  Like  this:  ["]How  can  [you]  get  hy?["r  says  the  young  ftan."] 
What  do  you  Bean,  how  can  [l]  get  by,  boy?  I  plow  ay  fields,  and 
the  fields  are  big  to  the  extent  of  over  ten  rai .  [",  the  old  nan 
answers . ] 

l?4  £ i ]  plowed  to  raise  ay  children  to  be  big  enough  and  tall 

enough  already.  [You]  are  big  enough,  everything  enough  already. 
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[But]  now,  nowadays  [you]  use  a  tractor  and  in  just  a  minute  'brrrrrrrr' 
it's  done.["j 

177  In  the  time  of  the  old  people,  they) did  it  little  by  little, 
hurting  their  hands,  plowing,  hurting  (the ix)  hands,  (working  as) 
everyone's  slave.  Hurting  (their)hands  little  by  little,  a  little 
at  a  tine,  a  little  at  a  time,  [Comfortable  in  believing  that] 
someday  it  would  be  finished. 

178*  [For  them,]  enough  to  eat  [was  sufficient],  wasn't  it? 

179  Yes,  enough  to  eat.  Nowadays  they  consider  only  speed,  want¬ 

ing  to  go  like  a  jet.  Go  zoom,  go  zoom,  come  zoom,  come  oack  zoom- - 
like  that. 

182  (They]  don't  just  want  a  bicycle,  don't  just  want  to  ride  a 
bicycle,  isn't  that  so?  [They  want  first]  a  Honda,  a  Honda,  and 
then  (demand)  an  850  cc .  Suzuki. 

184  In  addition. 

185*  [They]  only  want  to  use  fast  things,  right? 

186  Yeah,  [they]  consider  only  speed. 

186a*  Yeah. 

Part  2.  Translation  of  story  following  VIII . 1 : 187-241. 

244  Kew's  fields  still  weren't  finished.  [No  one  helped  one 
another.]  Bveryone  just  ran  off  [and  tie  head  of  the  household 
cursed  them  saying,  "]  mother  cunt!  ["] 


246  If  [they]  hired  a  servant  to  cook  for  thee,  [they]  night  be 
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afraid  that  (she)  would  poison  the*. 

248  [Children  whoa  no  one  has  corrected]  are  dogs  that  bite  heads 
(i.e.,  ingrates  who  return  evil  for  good). 

249*  Yes,  they  do  whatever  they  want  to  do,  nowadays.  They  ignore 
what  their  parents  say,  (They)  don't  want  to  listen  to  anybody  at 
all. 

249a  Yeah,  (they)  don't  listen  at  all. 

253  When  they  ask  (their)  parents  for  aoney  and  aren't  given  it  [be¬ 
cause  the  parents  really  don't  have  any  [they]  complain,  saying, 
"[They]  didn't  give  (us)  any  aoney." 

254*  Yeah. 

255  [And  if]  they  get  woney,  (they)  just  disappear  [with  it]. 

256  [They]  really  use  up  a  lot  [of  woney]. 

257  [They]  eat  it  up  without  ever  feeling  full.  [They]  don't 
ever  let  (their)  mouths  or  throats  miss  (anything).  (It's  just) 
not  normal. 

258a  Where  can  [so  much]  aoney  cone  from  [for  then  to  spend  it 
like  that]? 


*l)tterance  spoken  by  an  individual  other  than  C. 
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